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HERE’S something in the call of the wild goose that is mysterious, 
moving, saddening vet gladdening—a something that men hear and# 
stirred by, yet cannot explain. f 
This month, as the great legions of Canadas respond to the urge of mig 
tion and as the first few flocks follow the uncharted but unchanging fy 
routes over Pennsylvania, men will gaze skyward in awe and adm 
From mountain cabins and farm homes and city apartments, the faint ho 
ing and gabbling will send thrills down millions of human spines. 
For of all the waterfowl, none is more majestic and mighty than | 
Canada goose. He is, somehow, man in flight—a symbol of nature at her kk 
His orderly, V-shaped progress across the skies is a sign of permanence 4 
right. 
This old gray bird from the North also represents a challenge to hum 
ingenuity and skill. He is noted for his sagacity, is not easily decoyed 
called within gun range. His very size, however, works to his advantage {a 
all too often his disadvantage) during hunting seasons. The average gunng 
is so impressed and usually so excited at the sight of these tremendous tame 
that he shoots wildly and before the geese are within proper range. T 
result is that many a Canada goose who makes the long trip north and sou 
carries lead in his tail, even if his cruising speed may not show it. 
In Pennsylvania in October men and guns and dogs are waiting fort 
call “the goose hangs high.” Hidden below in open pits on a thousand om 
fields and in reed-covered blinds on river shoals, they are waiting. Sure tit 





woodies” and “‘cans.”’ But the sound of the big birds from Canada—at fi 
t far off gabbling in the sky—makes every hunter take a tighter grip on th 
stock and whisper a word of caution to his companions. As the mighty “ 
moves closer and closer, heart beats become faster and faster—the breath 
held longer and longer. This is the “pay-off;” this is the supreme moment 
wildfowling. The decoys and the call and the concealment of gun and @ 
must be pertect 
Yes, geese—like those who hunt them—are not infallible. There alwe 


when the wings are set; the glide is started. And the Canada goose goes! 
meet his fate—to provide. supreme pleasure to, human souls 
And for the sportsmen waiting below, the last short prayer as the bi 
come in should be to kill clean or miss completely! 


















































thrill to the wave after wave of less waterfowl—the blacks and mallards, 


comes a time, as cover artist Margaret Blair has so beautifully captured if 
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‘fditorial . . - 


To Make A Safe Sport More Safe 


: Hunter safety is .... YOU! 
It’s not a slogan nor a startling speech, a campaign or a set of somber 
' statistics. 

Hunting accidents aren’t caused by guns or bad weather, by deer or 
rabbits or pheasants. Accidental shootings happen to people just like you 
and are caused by people just like you! 


All the safety slogans you've ever seen—all the speeches on accident 
"| prevention you’ve ever heard and all the newspaper headlines and editorials 
| you've ever read are aimed at making safety a habit with YOU! Every 
hunter, individually and collectively, must accept some responsibility for 
his own safety and full responsibility for the safety of others. 


| There are really only two kinds of people who cause hunting accidents— 
| thosé who don’t know how to handle guns and those who don’t know or 
care how to handle themselves. Both types can be easily and quickly 
identined. 

Although we have laws to punish men who shoot another accidentally, 
those laws in themselves don’t prevent accidents. Actually, the self-condem- 
nation that comes to anyone responsible for a hunting accident is often a 
more severe punishment than the law prescribes. Still, people are involved 
in hunting accidents every year. 

But you can prevent accidents. Choose your hunting companions with 2 
standard of safety as well as sportsmanship. Don’t hunt with the careless or 
indifferent man—and tell him why. Identify your target. Take nothing for 
granted in the woods or fields. Don’t take chances—hunting is not a competi- 
tive sport. Watch your own gun—you can’t recall a careless bullet! 


Hunter safety is you. YOU, and only you, can help prevent hunting 
accidents! 
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Meet Mr. and Mrs. Woodie 


By Bill Walsh 


HREE mallards banked sharply 

at the sight of our decoys and 
came gliding in without question. 
Opening day was only a few minutes 
old and these birds demonstrated 
with foolhardy aplomb their lack of 
education. I stood up, levelled on the 
lead bird, and squeezed. But in that 
instant over which a hunter seems to 
have little control, the birds caught 
my motion in the blind and flared. 
I missed the first shot and repeated 
the process with the right barrel— 
feeling a bit foolish as I sat down. 


It was only then I realized Matt 
hadn't fired. 
“Got corks in your barrels?” I 


asked, trying not to appear too dis- 
pleased with a buddy who just sat 
there doing nothing after I'd 
promised him plenty of shooting in 
my favorite blind. 

Matt pointed at our feet where a 
drake and hen wood duck lay—our 
first kills of the day a few minutes 
earlier. 




















PGC Photo by Ralph Cady, | 





“We're only allowed one wool) P! 
duck,” he said. “And to tell you th hel 
truth I thought the three that ju abo 
hustled by were some more of th abl 
same. You said we'd have to lok! co) 
twice from now on.” with 

Well, believe me, Matt and I half %* 
an educational session the rest of th 
day. He’d never hunted ducks befot) diss 
and I'd been too short-sighted t) long 
realize we should have had a fe 
talks before taking him out. Afte 
all, there are definite ways to recog 
nize a wood duck in the field, esp 
cially at shooting range. 

The fellow who taught me dud 
hunting wouldn’t let me shoot unl 
I could make out the duck’s @& 
clearly and distinctly. And if youg@ 
see his eye, you can see the oul 
points of identification that set Mf 
Woodie apart from his webloi 
cousins. 

We could start at the beginnilif 
but let’s begin at the end—the efi 
of the wood duck, that is. Theres 
























the matter of his tail. It sticks out 
behind like part of him trying to 
catch up—and can be clearly seen 
from any angle except a straight-on 
low level approach or the reverse 
after you've missed with both barrels. 

Although the wood duck’s wings 
are in pretty much the same position 
‘on his body as the wings of other 
ducks, this posterior “extension” 

es his wings into the center of 
the body—in his silhouette at least. 
And, at first glance, that’s the most 
important lesson in field identifica- 
tion. There are others, of course. The 
shape of the wings, narrow and taper- 
ing, is one. ; 

Now that we've dispensed with the 
end and its effect on the middle, let's 
go back to the beginning. No other 
duck is so visibly nosey about what’s 

ing on beneath him as the woodie. 
You'd think his neck was on a swivel 
the way he turns his head here and 
there inspecting the terrain and water 
passing essere. | his swiftly beating 


wings. In making these inspections, 
the woodie actually lowers his head, 


pushing it below the regular flight 

ition. If you knew only this one 
field identification characteristic 
about the woodie, you’d surely be 
able to pick him out. 


COMPARE THIS MALLARD DRAKE 
with the shot of the wood duck at the top 
of the page. Notice how the tail and wings 
blend together into a wedge that forms 
| almost entirely behind the wing-line that 
dissects the duck about half-way. Note the 
longer neck, the “stubby looking” tail. 


GUNNER’S EYE VIEW OF WOOD DUCK 
DRAKE gives you good keys to identifica- 
tion. Note the short neck, as compared 
with most ducks, and the long tail. 


His voice helps you, too. Everyone 
knows that ducks go “quack-quack.” 
But wait a minute. When cruising by 
a stool of decoys or when flushed 
from a swamp by an approaching 
canoe, what’s the name of that duck 
that goes “‘peep-peep-peep-peep” in a 
soft, whistling tone? 

You can go to the head of the class 
if you said the wood duck. And there 
you have the three main character- 
istics by which you can distinguish 
him from the other ducks that will 
be winging your way, fresh from. a 
bumper hatch of ducks throughout 
most of the United States and Canada 
this season of 1956. 

Be that as it may, another point 
to remember is that most of the wood 
ducks killed in Pennsylvania are 
probably natives—for they are one 
bird that likes the Keystone State as 
a nesting ground. The provision of 
wood duck nesting boxes in suitable 
marsh areas by Pennsylvania Game 
Commission folks and _ interested 
sportsmen’s groups helps the wood 
duck select Pennsylvania for his home 
to an even greater extent than has 
been the case for many years. 

But let’s pursue the identification 
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MISTER AND MRS. WOODIE, in that order left to right, clearly show some importa 
field identification marks—the posterior “extension” of the tail, the appearance of the wig 









in the center of the body, and the swiveling of the neck in constant watching the couniy yea 


below. 


business a bit further. There’s the 
matter of where you’d most most ex- 
pect to find the wood duck in order 
to be on guard. The snow-encrusted 
hard weather hunter crouched in his 
float box off the shore of Lake Erie 
hardly expects the wood duck to 
come winging into his spread of 
nearly a hundred bluebill decoys— 
although no one perfectly predicts 
the actions of a duck. He’d be as sur- 
prised as the wood duck himself if 
he found himself behaving like a 
Lesser Scaup. 

But the hunter of the swamps and 
beaver dams, the trudger of the rivers 
and creeks, and the fellow who pass 
shoots at ducks between such areas 
has every right to expect more than 
an occasional wood duck to wing by. 
In early season he can and should 
expect MANY of the presented 
targets to be woodies. 


In early season shooting alongiy '' 
land waters, the majority of the bag of 
ing will be at mallards, black dudy ‘i 
wood ducks, and teal. The questia} ph 
of relative size of the birds ai) % 
identification. This is easy. The wou) W° 
duck is smaller than the malawi) 2! 
and blacks and larger than the tea- 
the latter, incidentally, making tha} Ev 
largest flights through Pennsylvanip ‘© 
in September most years. 

The mallard and black will tip t 
scales up to three and _ three-quattt 
pounds, have a wingspread of upt 
40 inches, and possess a body lengt 
up to 28 inches in flight includim 
the tail and bill. F 

The wood duck weighs up t# 
pound and a half, has a wingspret 
up to 29 inches, and a body lengi 
up to about 20 inches. 

Green and blue-wing teal wi 
average about a pound or slightl 
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less, have a wingspread of about 24 
inches, and a body length of about 
16 inches. j 
Although the distance at which 
one sees a duck has something to do 
with how big he appears, the smart 
duck hunter who is still in the early 


' stages of identifying ducks can help 


his chances of proper identification 
and of increasing his bag of clean 
kills) by waiting until all ducks are 
within proper range. The business of 
comparative sizes—which will aid him 
in picking out the woodies—is easier 
then. ’ 

For the average shotgunner using 
average loads, the maximum proper 
range is still 40 yards—with 35 yards 
a still more desirable figure. One way 
to help you keep from wasting shells 
in barrel stretching, if you hunt from 
a blind, is to drive a stake in the 
water exactly 40 yards from your 
blind and refuse to shoot at anything 
beyond it. 

In this writer’s personal duck hunt- 
ing a (which have not 
taken place over so lengthy a span of 
years as some of our elder readers) 
we have observed that the wood duck 
is the only duck to mingle with flocks 
of birds other than waterfowl. A 
friend and I have observed this 
phenomenon several times each sea- 
son at a blind on Mitchell Lake when 
wood ducks flew in perfect compat- 
ability of speed and formation with 


flocks of birds (that I believe were 
cedar waxwings) past and over our 
blind. On all occasions the visitations 
with the songbirds were brief but we 
have never seen mallards, blacks or 
other ducks do it. 


After you’ve got your wood duck 
and passed up the others that flew 
by you that day, be sure to treat him 
right on your table. The flesh of the 
wood duck makes for excellent eat- 
ing. His diet is 90 per cent vegetable 
matter. The 10 per cent remaining 
usually is made up of insects and is 
probably pretty much a summer 
affair, his diet becoming almost en- 
tirely vegetable during the hunting 
season. He is particularly fond of 
nuts. 


It is worthy of mention that the 
wood duck has been advocated by 
many as the national bird because 
of its peaceful habits, because it nests 
in every state of the Union, and be- 
cause of its unusual and _ striking 
beauty. The reduction of its numbers 
over “old-time” days is largely the 
result of the removal of timber— 
since it utilizes hollow trees as nest- 
ing sites—and not as a result of 
hunters’ activities. However, its 
“comeback”’ is largely due to hunters’ 
interest and self-imposed restrictions 
on bag and possession limits—the 
main reason it’s so important to know 
him when you see him. 


EVEN ON THE RISE this pair of wood ducks demonstrates how the protruding tails seem 
to “push” the wings into the center of the body—one of the most important means of 


identifying them from boat or blind. 
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4ARTH -STAR 


By Ned Smith 





ACH year the flaming foliage 

October entices thousands 
Pennsylvanians to take to the hj 
ways in search of bigger and bet 
panaromas of autumn beauty, Th 
real outdoorsman, though, prefers; 
more intimate view. He dons his hi 


ing shoes and treads the forest trai) 


alone. 

The woodlands are bustling wil 
activity, for though the days are sil 
warm, Ma Nature’s children kno 
that unfriendly Winter is not f 
away. Fortunately, the nut cropj 


usually maturing at the very tim 
when such foods are urgently needed 
for winter stores, and all hands tunf 
out to cache it away. The little cht 
munks are tirelessly gathering acomp 
beech nuts, and hickory nuts, as wip 
as seeds and wild cherry pits. Thy 
gray squirrels are carting off fallay 


nuts and cutting down those thi 
don’t fall quickly enough. The blad 
bear is gorging himself on acom 


wild apples, grapes, beechnuts—anyy 


thing that will add to the layer d 
fat that sustains him during li 
winter slumbers. Even the boisterdi 
blue jay tucks a supply of soft-shelléi 


nuts in nooks and crannies in thf 
trees where he can find them whe! 


the going gets tough. 

There was a time when gatherilt 
nuts was a popular autumn pastifi 
among humans, too, but its populat 
ity died with the passing of the m 
tive chestnut. It’s still lots of fu 
and carries the added bonus ‘of cot 


tributing mightily to the preparatidly 


of tasty dishes in the months to ft 
low. Black walnuts seem to be tk 
favorite native nuts. They are big 
full-flavored, and plentiful. Thet 
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Presents 


mountain cousins, the butternuts, are 


barks, and shagbarks, the best of the 
hickory nuts, have an unbeatable 
sweet taste, and they too are abun- 
dant in most parts of the state. Beech- 
nuts are pretty small for household 
use, but they have a delicious flavor 
and are well worth the trouble of 
extracting enough for a taste. Con- 
trary to popular belief, the American 
chestnut has not entirely disappeared. 
Some of the sprouts that grow from 
old chestnut stumps bear a few nuts, 
and if you are lucky enough to find 
the burrs just as they are opening 
ou can usually dislodge them. It’s 
not like the good old days, to be sure, 
but at least you’ll not forget how they 
taste. 

Another autumn edible is the 
papaw, or “wild banana.” This 
oblong fruit is borne on a small, 
shrubby tree that grows in damp, 
shady places. It is locally common on 
stream banks in southern Pennsyl- 
vania, and on the shores of Lake 
Erie. The green skin of the fruit be- 
comes mottled with black when ripe. 
Break it in half, suck out the pulp, 
and spit out the large, smooth seeds. 
The flavor is like a cross between a 
banana and a mango. 


A trickle of birds has been moving 
southward since late summer, but 
with the coming of October the 
migration reaches its peak. The fall 
movement of warblers rivals their 
spring migration, but this time there 
is no singing to speak of. Many of 
the prettiest males have molted their 
breeding plummage and have taken 
on a suit of drab plummage that 
defies identification by any but the 
most observant bird watchers. Other 
birds are similarly disguised. The 
male scarlet tanager, for instance, 
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discards his brilliant. red and black 
costume for an olive green and black 
one, while the striking black, white, 
and buff summer plummage of the 
bobolink becomes buff, streaked with 
brown and black. 


Along our waterways the wild 
ducks are already on the move. The 
speedy little teals have arrived from 
northern breeding grounds and are 
playing “bottoms up” in sheltered 
ponds and pot-holes. The stream- 
lined pintail, or sprig, and the plump 
baldpate reach our lakes and rivers 
in October to join the local popula- 
tion of black ducks. If you want to 
see waterfowl at their best spend 
some time along the shores, in a boat, 
or in your blind before the opening 
day armed with a pair of binoculars 
instead of a shotgun. You'll learn a 
lot about how they feed, how they 
“talk,” the relationship of species to 
species or individual to individual— 
little things the meat hunter never 
learns. 


Although it isn’t apparent to 
human eyes something strange is hap- 
pening to the grouse this month. A 
feeling of restlessness and antagonism 
is breaking up the broods of young 
birds in what is known as the fall 












shuffle. This is the time when ; 
dividuals are apt to take off op 
called “crazy flights” that often 
sult in their crashing oust! 
windows or cracking up  agaig 



















































buildings. Apparently this is Natuy Me 
way of re-distributing the populatig, of ¥ 
but it’s a mighty rough method, § 
A herpetologist friend once io 
my attention to the fact that pas 
more snakes are in evidence when th dh 
ground is cold and the air warm thy a ; 
under any other conditions, Th pane 
theory certainly proves accurate dy 9 
ing early October when the nigh} or 
are chilly and the days warm a o 
sunny. You'll find snakes of evn) al 
description stretched out in wood at 
roads, on woodpiles, on stone wal} t 
and in other sunlit spots. Of addgf dist 
interest are the numerous babi ; 
snakes you'll find at this time of tk} Pe 
year. Even full-fledged snake-haty wo 
will admit that an infant green smak ” 
a few inches long is “kinda cute’ ye 


Among the absolutely  inoffensiy 
species that can be found at this tim) 5" 
are the ring-necked snake, the rey the 
bellied snake, and the smooth graf for 
snake. The first two of these attrag anc 
tive little serpents are quite secretix§ slic 
and are seldom observed at any othe} anc 
time of the year. bu 


The rutting season for deer ism) exc 
far away. The bucks have rubbed aml} a 
polished every vestige of velvet from 
their antlers—at the expense of it 
numerable tree trunks—and it’s nw} Y° 
hard to believe that just a fp % 
months age these formidable heat 
pieces were mere knobs of soft, livin) 
tissue. As the month progresses th 
bucks spend more of their tim 
grumbling to themselves and vicious) 


slashing at imaginary rivals in th be 
form of bushes and saplings. By th te 
time November rolls around therp ™ 
necks will be swollen, their tempen . 
shortened, and their antlers ready far} bi 


any strange buck that crosses thei 
paths. When prospecting for nev 
deer hunting country it’s not a bal) ,, 
idea to watch for rubbed tres 
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There’s a definite correlation between 
the frequency and size of the rubs 
and the frequency and size of the 


Mf resident bucks. 


Most of the better edible species 


te of wild mushrooms reach their peak 


of abundance during October. 
Meadow mushrooms, puffballs, oyster 
mushrooms and sulphur mushrooms 
are popping up faster than they can 


} be eaten. Another tasty and easily 
| identified mushroom can often be 


found growing on old chestnut 


7 stumps. It’s the Beefstake Mushroom 
| (Fistulina hepatica). This shelf-like 


fungus averages about the size and 


| thickness of the palm of your hand. 
‘A short, stout lateral stem attaches it 


to the stump. The dark red to red- 


| dish brown upper surface of fresh 


specimens can be moved back and 
forth like the skin on the back of 
your hand. Instead of gills it has 
minute pores on the pale-buffy under- 
side. The flesh of the cap is reddish 
streaked with white, and looks for all 
the world like raw meat. To prepare 
for the table, pare off the top skin 
and the pores. Cut the flesh into thin 
slices, dredge in cracker crumbs, salt 
and pepper liberally, and fry in 
butter. The flavor is much like meat, 
except that very young specimens 
have a slight acid taste. 

Once you start noticing mushrooms 
you'll see many interesting forms. 
One you might discover is the Earth- 





star, an inedible fungus in the shape 
of a smooth sphere set in the center 
of a leathery, star-shaped rind. When 
the weather is dry the points of the 
“star” fold tightly around the spher- 
ical center; when damp they uncurl, 
sometimes raising the plant off the 
ground. 

Another interesting fungus is the 
Common _  Stinkhorn, (Phallus  im- 
pudicus), a poisonous species whose 
conical cap is covered with an in- 
credibly vile smelling substance con- 
taining the spores. The purpose of 
all this stink is to attract a host of 
flies. The flies, in turn, help to prop- 
agate the plant far and wide by 
carrying off the spore-laden  sub- 
stance. And so it goes in a_ busy 
month. Even the flies have work to 
do in October! 

sy The End 














HUNTING HOURS ARE BASED ON EASTERN STANDARD TIME 


In some localities Daylight Saving Time will be extended, this year, 
beyond the customary September ending date. The Pennsylvania Game Com- 
Mission emphasizes that, nevertheless, all shooting hours in this state will be 
based on Eastern Standard Time as required by the Game Law. This of 
course includes the 9 o'clock opening hour of the small game season, October 
29th. The time requirements appears on the hunting license and has been 
broadcast in news releases. 

Hunters whose time pieces are set for Daylight Saving Time during 
any game season will simply have to make the one hour adjustment they 
would in summer to catch a train or plane that is scheduled on Eastern 
Standard Time. 
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Woodcock -- Enigma 


By Albert G. Shimmel 


Illustrated by Pierce-Bates 


i THE pale dawn of a mid-Octo- 
ber morning, during the season of 
full moon, particularly if there has 
been a killing frost or two, conditions 
are perfect to observe the rarest speci- 
men of the genus, Homo sapiens. Ob- 
serve this individual carefully. Note 
his partially concealed gun; the fugi- 
tive air of someone on the prowl; the 
animated bundle of fur that follows 
joyously at his heels or wiggles en- 
thusiastically on the leash. Note these 
characteristics but do not rush to 
report to the nearest law enforce- 
ment officer or allow visions of cap- 
ture rewards spoil your observations. 
The individual is merely a wood- 
cock hunter, guilty of the crime of 
kidnapping the perfectly willing pet 
cocker belonging to his own children. 
This animal is as eccentric as his 
master. Content to romp with the 
children, be dressed in doll’s clothes, 
and to be a gentle nuisance for the 
greater part of the year, the first frost 
or a hint of color in the trees trans- 
forms this mild animated pest into a 
hunter, eager to forsake the comforts 
and pleasures of civilization for the 
burs and briars of the alder thickets. 
His master is a secretive soul even 
among his own kind. The pains he 
takes lest the secret of his favorite 
coverts be divulged would baffle 
Sherlock Holmes. With kindred souls 
he will discourse for hours on the 
generalities of the sport. Type of 
coverts; effect of the moon; size of 
shot; frost; breeds of dogs; gun bore, 
gauge and type come in for full dis- 
cussion. If you wish to see a look of 
pained surprise shadow each face and 
slide the conversation into thunder- 
ous silence just commit the unpardon- 
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able sin of asking, where? From thy 
day forward you will be avoided lie’ 


the plague. Members of the fratemin| 


will cross the street to avoid meeti 
you. You will live under the judy 
ment of your ignorance. 

The typical addict to the spon 


steals away to his favorite spots under’ 


the cloak of the pre-dawn darknes 


either alone or with a ffiend wh! 


would suffer the tortures of the Span 
ish Inquisition rather than reve 
their mutual secret. They may travd 
a circuitous rout over bad roads and 
worse country lanes to throw ay 
curious follower from their trail. The 
final destination may be an alde 
grown ditch in a farmer’s back pa 
ture, a river bottom flat or a pocket 
of birches in a little mountain cov. 
Once the secret of a good 
was revealed by the red mud thi 
marked the white side walls of th 
successful hunter’s car and clung t0 
the legs of his cocker. His only er 
was the fact that he could not resis 


showing a good bag to friends tha) 


had during that season been onl 
moderately successful. It did not takt 
the keen-eyed hunters long to spi 
the tell tale evidence and draw ot 
clusions. As the surrounding territoy 
contained only a small area of te 
shale soil, the location was obvious 
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Imagine his surprise when a few days 
later he visited what he considered 
his own private shooting grounds to 
gnd evidence of its having been re- 
cently and thoroughly shot over by 


others. 

The woodcock is a bird of mystery 
und whimsy. One day the coverts will 
varm with birds, the next day they 
gre gone. For years an area will have 
both resident and flight birds then 
suddenly not a bird can be found. 
Wet weather will drive them to the 
dry hillsides where grouse feed on 
wild crabapples, dry weather will 
send them to the marshes to be neigh- 
bors with the Wilson snipe and rails. 
| Occasionally you will see a straggler 
along the mountain brooks during 
deer season when snow is several 
inches deep or hunt over barren cov- 
| erts where hundreds of birds have 
gone after the first light frost. A com- 
bination of tag alder flats spotted 
with an occasional apple tree escaped 
from cultivation and a few briar 
knolls which get the afternoon sun, 
soil that is loamy and sweet enough 
to produce an abundance of earth 
worms, and a few open spots for 
singing grounds make an ideal habi- 
tat for woodcock. Although you may 
find conditions ideal to the human 
eye, there is no guarantee that you 
will find the woodcock at home. 


The curious courting antics are 
performed in the pale half light of 
dusk that makes accurate observation 
dificult. The male mounts in tight 
spirals, against the backdrop of the 
after glow, to his trapeze high above 
the trees. Here he performs his aerial 
acrobatics, tumbling, falling mount- 
ing, wheeling. Now slow and bat-like, 
now fast as a hunting swallow while 
clear notes like the bubbling of a 
mountain stream mix with the twit- 
tering of his wing music. This charac- 
teristic twittering of the wings is 
made by the three narrow primaries 
on each wing tip. The performance 
goes on and on until apparently ex- 
hausted he collapses into one side slip 
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after another until he reaches the 
ground only to leap into the air 
again and repeat with suitable varia- 
tions. Down to earth at last he bows, 
scrapes his wings, elevates his tail and 
struts to impress his lady love. So 
strikingly like a miniature turkey 
cock is this procedure that the ob- 
server strains his ears to catch the 
elfin gobble that never comes. 

If two males meet on the same 
singing ground, they fight bloodless 
battles that are clownish in their 
awkwardness. They do combat by 
butting and pushing each other with 
head, breast and wing. They remind 
the observer of two small boys, each 
afraid to strike for fear of reprisals. 
The loser moves slowly away from 
the field of combat while the other 
struts and bows with renewed en- 
thusiasm. 

The strenous business of courtship 
over, the pair begins housekeeping 
with a minimum of labor. A natural 
hollow at the foot of a clump of 
birches or alders lined with dead 
leaves serves as a nest. Bird and eggs 
are so perfectly camouflaged as to be 
practically invisible. So much trust is 
placed in this protective coloration 
that at times it is actually possible to 
touch the incubating bird. This char- 
acteristic of freezing is so strong that 
I have turned a flashlight on the male 
bird while strutting on the singing 
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grounds and had him stop in what- 
ever position he happened to be in. 
If the light is held too long, he will 
move away so slowly that it is pos- 
sible only by close observation to de- 
tect any movement. 

The young move about immedi- 
ately after hatching and are soon in- 
dependently probing the soft earth 
with the sensitive tip of their long 
bills. The most noticable clue to their 
presence is the white-wash splash of 
their droppings on the fallen leaves. 
Less noticeable are the tiny holes left 
in soft ground where they have been 
probing for worms. 

The eyes of the woodcock are 
large, with the light-gathering quali 
ties that enable him to carry on the 
business of living in a light that is too 
dim for any but nocturnal birds. 
They are set high on the head and 
bulge slightly thus giving sight in all 
directions without head movement. 
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To the gunner who flushes a wo, 
cock for the first time they seem » 
easy target as they climb to the tm 
tops to hang a second against the 
before darting away. This apparen, 
slowness breeds overconfidence jn the 
gunner and when nothing but 
frost burned leaves fall to his 
the air often breaks to the sound g 
quiet profanity, the bird having sid 
slipped out of the pattern an instay 
before. Most flights from flush are; 
scant hundred yards yet those sam 
wings that are so weak in appearang 
will carry the bird on a migraton 
flight from Nova Scotia to Louisian 
and return each year. Occasionally 
birds that have been gunned oye 
frequently will leave on flush an 
seek other resting places in distan 
sanctuaries. 

Woodcock dogs are as eccentric a 
their masters are secretive. The breed: 
used to hunt the timber doodle ar 
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numerous. The stately setter, the 
flashy pointer and a host of lesser 
breeds are included. Best of all in the 
minds of many is the frowsy little 
cocker whose wagging stump and en- 
dearing ways have caused many to 
think of him as a pet rather than a 
working dog. Actually, cockers were 
bred originally and trained as a wood- 
cock specialist. His greatest perfection 
is when working the burr ridden 
coverts to flush woodcock to his 
master’s gun. 

It was my privilege to see the work 
of perhaps the greatest and most ex- 
perienced woodcock dog in the world. 
Owned by a wild life expert who had 
used him not only as a shooting dog 
but also to conduct woodcock census 
over most of United States, this meant 
almost continuous field work for this 
great English Setter. Never have I 
seen such close cooperation between 
dog and master. When on point in 
dense cover, at the shouted inquiry 
of his master, the setter would ring 
the bell around his neck with a shake 
of his head. To prove that even the 
greatest of dogs enjoy making light 
of their masters I give the following 
incident. 

The good Doctor that owned him 
was giving a demonstration of the 
proper way to conduct a survey be- 
fore a group of some thirty conserva- 
tion teachers. The dog froze solidly 
on point and at the command to flush 
only moved up a few steps and 
pointed again. The owner sent his 
small son in to make the flush and, 
before the embarrassed Doctor, the 
following report given in a clear but 
disgusted childish treble came from 
the thicket. “Aw gee, Pop. Pats point- 
ing a mud turtle.” 

The silence behind the faint smiles 
of the spectators was thunderous. 

One of the queerest woodcock dogs 
that I was ever privileged to hunt 
over belonged to a small boy who had 
very revolutionary ideas concerning 
the training of a field dog. This cross 
bred Fox and Manchester terrier was 








. \ 
Treat every gun 
with respect 











an accomplished squirrel dog and an 
industrious worker on birds. He 
worked close to the gun after the 
manner of a spaniel and could locate 
birds in a manner that was amazing. 
When a bird dropped he was quick 
to find it and stood barking until 
some one retrived it. He was positive 
in his refusal to touch a dead cock 
although he handled grouse with 
pleasure. If a dead bird was held near 
his nose, he sneezed and rubbed in 
leaves and earth, giving every indica- 
tion of distaste. When the bag was 
laid out at the close of the hunt, he 
showed his disgust at the whole pro- 
cedure. 

The timber doodle is a queer bird. 
Those who hunt him are a secretive 
lot. The field dogs are a unique 
group touched occasionally with the 
unstability of the game they hunt. 

Perhaps by some the woodcock may 
not rank high enough to be called 
king of the upland birds yet to his 
devoted followers he is at least a 
Crown Prince in the field. When 
served to the gourmet he is in a class 
above all others. 

Surely he is the prince of game 
birds and if it takes a touch of the 
singular to hunt him, may the Red 
Gods grant us that touch! 
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HUNTERS 


wu may have a “heart attack” 
at any time and at any place. But 
if you want to take every known pre- 
caution to keep from getting such an 
“attack” while hunting, read this: 


1. If you have been under a 
physician’s care, ask his advice 
concerning your proposed hunt- 
ing trip. 

2. If you have had shortness of 
breath lately, or pain in the 
chest, or fatigue, or swelling of 
the ankles and have not seen 
your doctor, do so before going 
on the trip. 

3. If you are over 35 years of age 
and have not had that yearly 
medical check-up, do so. The 
physician does not have powers 
of magic to detect every flaw in 
those blood vessels of yours, but 
he will be able to find some facts 
you should know to safeguard 
your health—even to sparing 
your heart! 





—Don't Kill Your Heart! 


By Mildred C. J. Pfeiffer, M.D. 


Acting Chief, Division of Heart and Metabolic Diseases 
Pennsylvania Department of Heelth 








4. If you have had rheumatic hear 
disease, and your physician has 
placed you on prophylactic peni-| 
cillin or sulfa, don’t forget to| 
take these with you. The sam’ 
goes for insulin if you are alsoa 
diabetic. 





5. If you have a “rheumatic heart’ | 


beware of the hunting com 
panions who have respiratory it- 
fections. 





6. If you have not been exercising 
regularly, don’t jump from the 


swivel chair to the hill-top i}. 





one leap. Sudden or strenuots 


10. 


ll. 


14 





exertion or excitement may 


speed up the heart and circula 
tion, but also loosen up a 


spot on the coronary wall, #§ 
rupture a soft spot in any artety. BF: 


7. Every person has his own “extt 
cise tolerance.” Don’t do whit 
Jack does, just because Jack i 
doing it. 


e 
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The body does well on certain 
routines. This applies to regular- 
ity of sleeping and eating, too. 


So, don’t gorge yourself with 
fancy foods and drink, nor go 
without food and water with in- 
creased exercise and excitement 
—especially if you are in that 
“older age group.” 


The pre-hunt party may add de- 
light to the holiday, but it may 
rob you of the necessary sleep. 
This might be the very act which 
shifts the balance of life in one 
who does not know he has a 
susceptible heart or blood vessel. 


The “wee nip” is a teaser. You 
may feel cold and empty the 
flask. But don’t be fooled. 
Alcohol widens blood vessels and 
so you lose heat. 


The adage: “If you drink, don’t 
drive’ means just as much if one 
is a dead statistic from a heart 
attack as from an accident. 


And speaking of accidents—point 
that gun at the venison. A hole 
in the heart—your own or your 
friend’s—is hard to sew up in the 
middle of a nice forest. 


One test for certain kinds of high 
blood pressure is a “‘cold”’ test. 
Let the doctor .use it. Guard 
against cold feet and hands and 
use suitable clothing for that 
trip! 


15. If you are over 65, you will find 


. Snow-shoveling and slipping on 


. So, good friend and _ neighbor, 


























































many friends your age taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities fac- 
ing a population in which 8 per 
cent or more are of this age. 
Heart and blood vessel diseases 
kill more people than all other 
diseases put together, and, of 
course, more older people die 
from such diseases. So, if you 
have read the above, it should 
serve as a guide—what can be 
done at 25 perhaps should not 
be done at 65! This goes for 
hunting for different things at 
different ages too! 





the ice are cold-weather hazards. 
If on the older side, or if you 
have heart trouble, don’t shovel 
snow or trip on a branch in the 
woods. Such cause of exercise or 
a broken leg that might result 
are hard on the heart in the long 
run, 


bring me back a trophy and 

leasant memories. But do it by 
i aa in a manner that is not 
too far from routine, whether it 
be smoking, eating, sleeping, 
drinking. The excitement of the 
chase should be a happy state. 
Of course, long-range planning 
would keep the weight right and 
the muscles fit to carry the 
weight! 
Lastly, don’t worry about the job 
while you are away! 


OUTDOOR STOVE, especially built for 
the purpose, is used by McKernan to cook 
his traps in dye. Notice the clay laid around 
the base of the tub to keep smoke from 
seeping along the edges and tainting the 
traps. 

'D bet dollars to doughnuts that 

the man who coined the adage 
“smarter than a fox’ was an old 
trapper from way back. Well, maybe 
he only chased them on horseback 
down in Virginia or the Carolinas, 
but he knew what he was talking 
about. 

I still vividly recall the first time 
I made a fox set. It was a rather 
weird affair consisting of no less than 
eight traps carefully hidden in a six- 
foot square plot of ground and the 
contents of five cans of sardines 
strewn around. Evidently the foxes 
weren't hungry that night or else the 
neighborhood cats scared them away 
with their agonized caterwauling. 
But the sardines proved successful as 
cat bait. 

One other time, years later, I per- 
suaded a professional to teach me 
the fine points of the art. He made 
six sets for me and as he straightened 
up from the last one he remarked, 
“if there’s a fox on this mountain, 
he'll be in that trap tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 


There was—a big she-fox. But 


lt Takes a Fo 


By Paul A. Matthews 


when I reset the trap—as 
as possible and just like Bernie) 
told me—another wily old @ 
merely stopped long enough tg 
it out, overturn it, and leave hig 
mistakable calling card, a pair 
small pellets the size of the tips 
joint of your index finger. Yes you 
got to out-think a fox if you're g 
to catch one. 
Bernie McKernan from 
Rome, Pennsylvania, is a professig 
fox trapper. He doesn’t trap the¥ 
around because he recognizes and} 
spects the fox for what it is—one@ 
the most intelligent and shrewd wil 
animals that we have. 


For ten and a half months of the 
year, Bernie prospects for good teri. 
tory and then along about the middle 
of September he starts making his 
preparations. 


START OF DIRT HOLE SET is made ly 
Bernie in his regular trapping clothes a 
edge of oat stubble field. Notice he is using 
an old “bark spud” for digging tool. 
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PACKING CLEAN DIRT around and under the jaws of the trap to prevent any 


“rock” 


or movement. Notice that at no time does the trapper touch his knees to the ground, as 


this would leave a man odor. 


First, each trap has to be checked 
for broken or cracked chain links 
and the pan tension set to about 
four pounds. This is important be- 
cause a fox, in looking over a set, 
carefully tests the firmness of the 
ground with his fore-foot. If the pan 
tension is too light, it gives a bit and 
the fox backs off. Four pounds is just 
about heavy enough to let the full 
weight of the animal come down be- 
fore the trap snaps and insures a 
solid grip high enough above the 
ankle joint. A grey fox will not stay 
caught by a mere toe-hold. 

After a thorough inspection, Bernie 
tucks the chain between the jaws of 
thé trap and then boils them in a 
strong lye solution for two hours, 
letting them remain in the lye over- 
night, This takes care of all the rust 
or dirt from the previous season and 
prepares the trap for the dye. 

All the work done on the traps is 
done outdoors to minimize any 


human odor, and after the traps 
enter the dye, they are not touched 
except by  rubber-gloved hands. 
Bernie’s dye solution is a concoction 
of his own consisting of a pound of 
logwood crystals that actually do the 
coloring, and then two pounds of 
green, soft-maple sapling cut into 
short lengths, a few green walnuts 
with the shucks on, and pieces of 
pine boughs. These later additions 
kill the odor of the logwood crystals 
and impart a natural smell to the 
traps. 

The traps are boiled, a real rolling 
boil—not just hot, for two hours 
straight, and all the time they must 
be kept completely under the surface 
of the dye. If the logwood crystals 
are not fully dissolved, or if part of 
the trap protrudes above the solu- 
tion, the dye forms clots on the trap 
and brushes off like fine powder. At 
the same time the traps are being 
dyed, an equal amount of paraffin 








TRAP IS SET about eight or ten inches 
from the hole and slightly off-center. In 
this picture the open end of the jaws are 
not in a straight line with the hole and a 
few minutes later Bernie changed it. 


and beeswax thrown on top of the 
solution will melt and automatically 
coat the traps with a film of wax as 
they are taken out. This gives them 
a deep, smooth, black finish and then 
they can be hung outdoors to dry, 
or in a building not frequented by 
humans or cans of gasoline, kerosene 
or oil. Gas and oil quickly taint the 
traps. After the traps have been re- 
moved from the dye, Bernie also 
‘cooks’ the bark spud or trowel he 
uses for digging, hatchet, and the 
screen, and from that point on, 
nothing is touched with bare hands. 

Building the trap line is a lot like 
picking out your favorite deer watch. 
First Bernie locates a likely looking 
area and then he goes over it close, 
looking for actual fox spoor or sign. 
Grain-stubble fields or close-cropped 
pastures bordered by woods are the 
most frequented areas. The fox tries 
to avoid briars, timothy, or anything 
that he cannot see over. He will 
follow an old fence line or cow 
path where the walking is easy, 
occasionally scouting into the field 
where he may stop to dig out a 
mouse or investigate a place where 


TRAP PAN COVER is made from a mullig 
leaf that has had the main stem broke 
in several places for flexibility and a sit 
positioned on the trigger to allow fie 
movement. 


some other fox has been digging 


Quite often the trapper can find 
small, oblong pellets where a fox ha 
paused on a flat stone, or tracy 
where the animal has walked acto 
soft mud, and any of these signs) 
dicate a possible meptiore te 

Bernie’s favorite early fall set 
the common ‘dirt hole.’ Just as% 
name implies, it is a replica Of 
hole that a fox might dig while af 
a mouse. Usually he makes the 
close to a flat stone or heavy % 
whichever is convenient, and 
always thirty or forty feet fron 
fence row. While the grey fox ust 
sticks close to the wood lots and 
red fox to the open fields, it is Ta 
hard to predict which the set) 
produce. But if the set is madee 
to the fence, you can be guaranitt 
of a skunk or opossum. ; 

Once Bernie has his locat 
picked out, and on the highest grt 
vossible so as to let the lure 

e carried around with the windy 
— out a 45 degree angle 1 
maybe five inches deep and thre 
diameter. The dirt is shoved a 
into his screen and an area in 
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; hole dug up to take the trap. 
_ he drives his stake flush with 
‘the ground and sets his trap on - 
of it with the pan set flat and all 
the slack taken out of the trigger. 
"The open end of the trap jaws are 
‘set facing the hole and the dirt 
cked around them so there is no 
movement or ‘rock’ to the trap. Ac- 
/ wally the trap is set slightly off- 
P center, maybe two inches, from the 
"opening of the hole so that the fox 
"will step on the pan instead of 
| straddling it. It is also about eight 
or ten inches back from the hole, 
just far enough to be under the ani- 
| mal’s fore-foot as he investigates the 
| bait or lure. 

Then a piece of clean, boiled, un- 
bleached muslin, or even a mullin 
leaf cut to the right size is placed so 
that it covers everything inside the 
trap jaws and keeps any dirt from 
getting underneath the pan. Finally, 
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Bernie sifts fine dirt on the trap, 
covering it a half or three quarters 
of an inch deep. The excess pebbles, 
twigs, and roots of grass that fail to 
go through the quarter inch screen 
are brushed along the sides of the 
set making a “V” shape, with the 
wide end extending back past the 
trap. Bernie then smoothes out the 
dirt and similates a pair of fox tracks, 
one of them directly over the pan of 
the trap. Sometimes he carries a fox 
foot for this purpose. Then he pulls 
out a fresh little pile of dirt right at 
the mouth of the hole, letting a few 
clods or roots roll back as they norm- 
ally would and smears a half a tea- 
spoon of lure around the edges. 
Bernie doesn’t have his morning 
smoke until after he has run _ his 
trapline. The tobacco odor stays on 
his hands and even penetrates his 
clothing where it might later be 
brushed off in high grass. He wears 


DIRT REMOVED FROM HOLE and trap area is carefully sifted through a quarter inch 
mesh screen. A small pebble or piece of root between the jaws means a lost fox. 
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boots and clothing that are always 
left outdoors and washes his boots 
in a spring or damp grass before 
walking up to check a trap. He al- 
ways approaches a set from down 
wind, lessening the chances of leav- 
ing a tell-tale odor. 

Whenever a fox is caught, it is 
usually dispatched with a sharp rap 
on the nose with the trowel, which 
knocks them colder than a January 
icicle, and then Bernie presses his 
boot into the animal’s throat. Ad- 
mittedly, the latter sounds pretty 
rough, but there is little struggle. 
The important feature of such a 
demise is that it leaves no blood, 
(which is fatal to the set), and the 
animal’s urinary glands relax scent- 
ing the set with a natural odor which 
calls every fox traveling in the vicin- 
ity. One fall Bernie caught a fox 
every other day for a month in the 
same set, and on one other occasion, 
had a fox dig down through six 
inches of snow to get at a trap that 
had caught a fox the day before. 

After winter sets in and he doesn’t 
mind picking up a ‘coon or two, he 


FOX LURE is smeared around edges of 
hole with a small stick or wooden paddle. 
This is the only time Bernie uses bare 
hands. The stick is carried away from the 
set several hundred feet before being dis- 
carded. 


makes a few water sets. These oy 
not as favorable as the dirt hole i 
cause the water must remain at) 
constant level such as in a gpy 
and the number of locations a 
limited. However, the water sets 4 
produce. 


First the bait or lure is put ony 
clod of sod about eighteen indy 
from the shoreline and the trapg 
between the bait and shore, 
under the surface of the water, ’ 
pan tension is set nearly double; 
a frozen clod that just fits insidg 
trap jaws is placed on top of thet 
to act as a stepping stone to the hj 

As for the various baits and] 
available, there isn’t too much dil 
ence in them. Some may cont 
more skunk urine than others,’ 






















Bernie has caught foxes with allq@i” 


them, both reds and greys on th 
same type lure. In years past he ha 
kept a female fox, making his ow 
lure of 2/3rds of a pint of fish oj 
1/3rd pint of fox urine, a pair d 
ground up beaver castors, and 5 or§ 
drops of skunk musk. The beave 
castor adds to the sharpness and las 
ing qualities of the lure, while th 
skunk musk gives it the ‘reachin 
out’ effect. 


It isn’t necessary to put actual bait 
inside the dirt hole set, though some 
times Bernie uses a small piece d 
tainted woodchuck or better yet, ci 
meat. His meat has been hog drese 
and soaked in the creek for thre 
days, and then cut into small pied 
and buried in a glass jar with a loos 
lid so as to let the juices run of, 

Like still-hunting, fox trapping i 
an art fast disappearing. It requité 
a lot of time afield ome familar 
with the habits of the fox; but ont 
you get into the game, it’s hard 
leave it. Bernie has been at it {or 
years and though there is a bounty) 


paid in Pennsylvania, he chooses 0} 


catch just enough to keep the 
predator situation under control ani 
still leave a supply for the followin 
year. 
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A Word To The Wise Wildfowler . . . 


"Sky Shooter” 


By Robert G. Miller 


OR years state and national con- 

servation agencies have been 
seriously concerned with a_ steady 
year after year increase in the loss 
of waterfowl which were crippled 
during the legal hunting season and 
died without being recovered. They 
have been doing all in their power 
to lessen this problem which may 
have a serious effect on future hunt- 
ing. 
Officials of these agencies, includ- 
ing the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion and the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, are working hand in hand to 
fight this problem. Those officials 
contacted feel that it is a matter of 
educating the individual hunter 
rather than providing new improve- 
ments in the equipment he uses. 

Arms and ammunition companies 
are constantly carrying out research 
to provice the hunter with the best 
of equipment. However, if that duck 
hunter continues “sky shooting’ and 
has only an empty bag to show for it, 
then all the progress being made in 





PGC Photo by Batcheler. 


the line of equipment is of naught. 

Many articles have been published 
in national magazines outlining vari- 
ous statistics governing the eftective- 
ness of shot sizes, various gauge guns, 
range, penetration, equipment, etc. 
Here, however, an attempt is being 
made to bring to light a few factors 
which have a direct bearing on 
whether that duck or other water- 
fowl, viewed over the sights of a shot- 
gun, is brought to bag or is crippled 
and lost. 

Statistics provided by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, secured during the 
course of a hunter bag check carried 
out along the Atlantic Flyway by 
state and service employees, show a 
definite yearly increase in crippling 
losses. 

This check was made during the 
1951 and 1952 seasons and since then, 
based on the local situation, many 
more hunters have gone in for this 
sport. Without a doubt, the crippled 
bird loss has increased on a similar 
basis since an increase in hunters on 
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any particular stream means an in- 
crease in “sky shooting,” a bad habit 
which nearly 9 times out of ten pro- 
duces a cripple. 

In response to the question, “How 
many ducks did you lose that you 
definitely knocked down within your 
sight?” 3,091 Pennsylvania water- 
fowlers — 381 crippled birds 
or 12 ducks per 100 hunters during 
the 1951 season. The regional re- 
sponse during this same period of 
time, excluding Maine, from 13,579 
waterfowl hunters was 3,010 birds 
—. or 22 ducks per 100 hunters. 

uring the '52 season, in answer 
to the same query, 2,683 Pennsyl- 
vanians reported 586 crippled ducks 
or 24 ducks per 100 hunters. The re- 
gional response this same year frorh 
19,152 waterfowl hunters was 4,691 
cripples or 24 ducks per 100. 

Consequently, if this increase in 
cripples is allowed to continue from 
year to year because of the thought- 
lessness of some hunters, any duck 
hunter in his right mind can hazard 
a guess as to the future of duck hunt- 
ing. 

As noted locally, especially on the 
opening day of the season on the 
Susquehanna River, as soon as a flock 
or even a stray duck appears up river 
it sounds like an old fashioned Fourth 
of July. 





New Waterfowl Guide Helps... 
IDENTIFY YOUR TARGET 


A new booklet—PENNSYLVANIA 
WATERFOWL IDENTIFICATION 
GUIDE—is just off-press and is be- 
ing made available to waterfowl 
hunters and other interested persons 
by the Game Commission. Copies 
may be obtained for ten cents each 
from any of the Commission’s Field 
Division offices or from the Division 
of Administration, Harrisburg. 

Published by the Atlantic Water- 
fowl Council, the “Guide” is fully 
illustrated to show principal identi- 
fication marks of all ducks, geese, 
shorebirds and migratory game birds 
that are resident to or pass through 
Pennsylvania. 
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The majority of the hun 
mostly beginners, start “sky bustj 
with the result that if they 
to score a hit on one of these far oy 
of range birds it is only crippled an 
is lost. If a flock is involved then th 
birds flare-off and continue the 
down-river flight. 

This practice spoils the hunt fq 
the more experienced waterfowle 
who patiently waits in his blind » 
along some island for the flock 
land among his decoys. 

A lot of today’s hunters are us 
the new magnum shell. Some of they 
manage to score a direct hit whik 
“sky shooting” and boast about sud 
an achievement. However, why 
about the bird or birds that may hay 
been hit in some non-vital spot by, 
few pellets and continued flying? 

For the hunter who enjoys “sh 
shooting’’ we have a quote from the 
late Charles H. Hopkins, Director of 
Conservation, East Alton, IIl., who 
directed an extensive analysis of a 
magnum shell which his company 
manufactures. 

Hopkins, in the course of provid} 
ing a technical analysis of his finn 
“Little Magnum” shot shell, report, 
“we feel that no man worthy of the 
name of sportsman will fire at wate: 
fowl at a known range greater than 
50 yards. However,” he adds, “range 
estimates even by a veteran hunter 
often are in error by 10 yards.” | 

Allowing that the duck hunter i 
one who waits until a flock settles in 


the water near his blind, lod 
hunters follow a practice which coull 
well have originated during the 


Battle of Bunker Hill when Col. Wit 
liam Prescott issued the stirring 
order, “Don’t fire until you see the 
white of their eyes,” 

Sculling or paddling as close # 
possible to the flock, local hunten 
are known to pick out a particula 
bird and hold their fire until the 
“see the ring of the eye.” Then the 
know they are well within range] 
and have time for two or even tht 
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\N\ Wi FHEAD, VITAL AREA 2.8 Se.Jn 
C] WONVITAL AREA OF BODY 3.9 Ga.In. 


Be AREA OF VENT OPENING 3.5 Sa. In. 


shots before the flock flares out of 
range. 

In the fight for conservation and 
to minimize as much as possible 
losses in waterfowl, there are many 
factors to consider—all of which fit 
together like the pieces of a jig saw 
puzzle. 

Besides considering range, the 
hunter must also take into considera- 
tion his equipment and whether or 
not it is suited for his particular type 
of hunting. 

Some hunters, who aren’t too seri- 
ous about the sport and spend only 
a few days at it during the entire 
season, prefer walking along a stream 
and jump shooting. In this case a 
good retriever would almost be a 
necessity to locate any cripples which 
could find shelter in the brush at the 
water’s edge. 

The same would apply to the field 
hunter who could spend hours in an 
unsuccessful search among _ the 
stubble and brush for a crippled 
bird. 

On the other hand there are the 
serious hunters who spend days be- 
fore the opening of the season in pre- 
paring a blind and setting out decoys 


REAR VIEW OF 
KUALLARP 





on larger streams, such as the Sus- 
quehanna River. 

Here a dog is not quite so essential 
but a boat is a necessity to seriously 
seek out any cripples which generally 
head for the shore or a nearby grass 
patch after being knocked down. 

Another factor to consider involves 
the various sizes of shot. Of prime 
interest to the sportsman with a seri- 
ous interest in duck hunting is the 
report of a shooting experiment, in- 
volving shooting game-farm mallards 
in a stationary position, at various 
ranges with No. 4 and No. 6 shot in 
a 12-gauge full choke shotgun. 

Two methods were used to assess 
the effect of range and shot size in 
bagging and crippling ducks: 1: di- 
rect observation, and 2: the number 
of shot wounds as determined by 
visual inspection and fluoroscopy. 

Using No. 4 shot, 100 percent of 
the birds were bagged at ranges of 
35 to 40 yards. At 50 yards the per- 
centage dropped to 88 with 12 per- 
cent crippled, and at 60 yards 70 per- 
cent were bagged and 30 percent 
crippled. 

In a similar test with No. 6 shot, 
100 percent were bagged at 35 yards; 
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TROUBLE /S, MUCH 

OF A/S BULK /S MADE 

LP OF FEATHERS. PLUCK 

WM AND ALL THAT REMAINS /S 
THAT PORTION SHOWN (MN BLACK ON 
THE ACCOMPANYING DRAW/NG~ . 


By PELLETS 1 THE CROSSHATCHED AREAS WiLL PROBABLY H/M DOWN. 


S 
C) 


WERE S A MALLARD 
DRAKE PRESENTING 

A BROADSIDE ASSING- yi /})/)))) | 

SHOT. LOONS PRETTY SG, ~ YY JMjyo?”, 
DOESN'T WE? 


W/TAL AREAS ARE 
STL SMALLER | 

MATUPRALLY. THE DAMAGE 
(INFLICTED 18 VARIABLE NANNY 
AREA, PROPORTIONATE TO THE 
NUMBER € PENETRATION OF PELLETS. 





——_. 
BY NED SMITH— 


WA!) 


SHOT PELLETS /N THE 
SLACK AREAS WiLL KiLk OR 
AT LEAST BRING DOWN YOUR 8/RD. 


PELLETS (N TH SHADED AREAS WiLL PROBABLY ALLOW THE BIRD TO ESCAPE 
BUT MAY EVENTUALLY CAUSE W/S DEATH. 


AWTS (1 THE WHITE AREAS Will NOT BRINE- DOWN YOUR DUCK ANP (WN 08ST CASES 
HE WILL SURVIVE THE WOUND. 
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90 percent at 40 yards with 10 per- 
cent crippled, 79 percent at 50 yards 
with 21 percent crippled, and at 60 
yards 22 percent were bagged with 
78 percent of them crippled. 

Frank C. Bellrose, Illinois Natural 
History Survey, By acaho that, based 
upon observation of results of the ex- 

riments in the field and upon an 
analysis of shot wounds in the labora- 
tory, mallards fully centered in a 
shot pattern cannot be consistently 
bagged at ranges exceeding 50 yards 
with No. 4 shot and 40 yards using 
No. 6 shot. Beyond these ranges, 
crippling becomes an ever increasing 
probability for the respective shot 
sizes. 

Unlike the pheasant, which is 
usually easily downed with a few 
pellets and generally makes a much 
larger target, the mallard flaring 
away presents only a small vital 
target area. 

The rear view of a mallard, re- 
duced one half, presents a vital area 
measuring 2.8 square inches which 
includes a very small portion of the 
head and wings. The remainder of 
the duck can be classed as non-vital 
areas which includes the body, 3.9 
square inches, and the vent opening 
area, 3.5 square inches. 

Hopkins has used the rear view of 
a mallard in flight to show, since 
many hunters have the misconcep- 
tion that increasing the load of No. 
6 shot will increase penetration, that 
this is not the case. The diagram 
is also used to illustrate why more 
No. 6 shot will result in more 
cripples than the present 114 ounce 
loading. 

Since No. 6 shot is relatively in- 
effective beyond 50 yards in the 
breaking of wing bones, the wing and 
head area practically have been 
eliminated from consideration beyond 
this range. Again, he points out, size 


of shot makes little difference as far 
as a non-vital area of the body is 
concerned since ducks will recover 
from shot wounds in this area. 

Thus the only remaining portion 
of the duck is the vent opening which 
is devoid of bone protection. Pene- 
tration of this area by No. 6 shot is 
entirely possible, but by increasing 
the shot load, we only increase the 
chance of hitting the duck “too far 
back” with pellets which eventually 
cause his death, but which will fail 
to bring him to the hunter's bag. 

Shot striking a duck results in one 
of three things: 1: It brings the duck 
to bag; 2: the bird falls, but escapes 
as a cripple; 3: the duck is wounded 
but continues in flight apparently 
unharmed. 

Ducks are well constructed to sur- 
vive shooting. Their viscera are 
shielded by a relatively large ster- 
num, heavy pectoral muscles, and a 
large pelvic girdle. In order to bring 
a duck down, shot must penetrate 
the brain, break the vertebral 
column, sever the trachea, fracture a 
wing bone, or penetrate the body 
wall with an impact sufficient to 
damage seriously vital organs. 

It has been found that a great re- 
duction in the proportion of cripples 
occurred in mallards struck by four 
or more shot. Whereas almost twice 
as many mallards were bagged with 
four or more wounds as with less 
that number, over twice as many 
cripples occurred in birds with three 
wounds or less. 

Because of the necessity of hitting 
mallards with at least four pellets to 
minimize the crippling potential, a 
full choke gun is of prime importance 
at ranges of 40 yards or more. 

In conclusion, if crippling losses 
are to be reduced, hunters must not 
only watch their range, if they want 
something to show for a day spent 
on the river or in the field, but must 
also learn how to swing on a moving 
target and estimate lead. 
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Chicken’s Revenge 
MONROE COUNTY—A man in 
this district found a Cooper’s hawk 
nest with four eggs. He took the eggs 
and set them under a jungle chicken 
and they were hatched out, As soon 
as the young hawks emerged from 
the shell, the chicken looked at them 
and promptly killed each hawk.— 
District Game Protector John H. 

Doebling, East Stroudsburg. 


Squirrel Fishing 

BERKS COUNTY—Deputy Erriest 
(Dutch) Koerner answered a call 
from a woman who stated that she 
had been chasing a squirrel around 
inside her house all day, had it 
cornered in the bathroom, and didn't 
know what to do next. “Dutch” 
solved her problem by going to his 
car and returning with a landing net 
with which he netted the squirrel 
with the skill acquired through lots 
of fishing.—District Game Protector 
S. C. McFarland, Centerport. 
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Carelessness Costs 
CHESTER COUNTY-—Groundh 
hunting in July resulted in death g 
two persons. One of the hunters sho 
another in mistake for a groundho 
The other person, a woman, wy 
killed by a hunter who after ground. 
hog hunting came home with a shel 
(hung up) in chamber. When hy 
went to clean the gun in his bed. 
room it discharged and killed th 
woman. The third victim was sho 
while maneuvering a loaded 22 ql, 
rifle around in his car and shot him 
self in the left thigh. One cannot 
help but feel’ sorry for the victims 


their loved ones, as well as all of the’ 


offenders who certainly felt the 
would not have any of the tragic 
cases happen at any cost. It was ver 
evident that none of the offender 
had safe gun handling habits. (They 
were not juveniles, all past 40). lt 
makes one wonder what the answer 
to prevent similar accidents might be 
From all of my experience and ob 
servation I would say that safe gun 
handling habits must begin with 
young shooters and _ have them 
develop respect for firearms and 
dangers of careless gun handling- 
District Game Protector P. J. Fi 
kosky, Parkesburg. 


Bears Will Be Bears 
COLUMBIA COUNTY-Bears, for 
many years a headache to commercial 
beekeepers in this district, seem t 
have developed a taste for other 
forms of mischief. One goat was 
killed, probably because it interfered 
with the bear's scenting ability. An 
other bear broke through a window 
of a chicken house and landed among 
500 chickens. No doubt the bear was 
after mash in the trough as no poul 
try was damaged. Dist. Game Pro 
tector M. Hagenbuch, Bloomsburg. 
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Bumped Bobcat 

SUSQUEHANNA COUNT Y-— 
Driving along the Susquehanna River 
one evening in July, Mr, Floyd Maby 
and family of Chiddisterville, passed 
an animal lying along the road. All 
agreed it looked like a cat but the 
Maby boys went further and said it 
was a bobcat. Sure enough, it turned 
out to be an 18 pound bobcat in 
remarkably prime condition for a 
summer coat. Apparently the animal 
had just recently been struck by an 
automobile for it still retained body 
heat. While hunters bagged another 
in the vicinity about a year ago, bob- 
cats are somewhat unusual in this 
section so Mr. Maby is having the 
hide tanned.—District Game Pro- 
tector Donald G. Day, Susquehanna. 


Turtle Trouble 

LEBANON COUNT Y—Mr. 
Blouch, a mechanic in the Lawn 
garage, told me of a lady that stopped 
her automobile along a road and 
picked up a box turtle. She put it on 
the floor of her automobile and 
started to drive away. The turtle 
crawled over her foct which fright- 
ened her so that her automobile 
went out of control and was badly 
smashed against a _ tree.—District 
Game Protector E. J. Turner, Mt. 
Gretna, 
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No Wood For Woodies 


CRAWFORD COUNTY-—The suc- 
cess of the metal wood duck nesting 
boxes placed in Pymatuning Refuge 
continues to be phenomenal. Last 
season eighteen boxes were erected 
on steel posts over water in secluded 
bays of the refuge lake. All eighteen 
boxes were used by female Woodies 
and all eighteen boxes had hatched 
broods without depredation by rac- 
coons. This season three additional 
boxes were erected and again all 
boxes were used by Wood ducks 
without depredation. This is an 
astounding record in comparison to 
the interference by raccoon with the 
conventional wooded or nail keg 
boxes used in previous years. One 
metal box contained 42 eggs which 
indicated that competition for the 
metal boxes was strong and also 
showed that if more boxes were 
erected, they would be used by Wood 
ducks.—District Game Protector, Ray- 
mand M. Sickles, Linesville. 


Big Family 

VENANGO COUNTY-—While on 
vacation near Corry, I observed a 
doe deer with four fawns. I watched 
them for some time to be certain 
they were all with her. I have never 
seen this before or had it reported 
in the nineteen years I have been 
with the Game Commission.—District 
Game Protector Clyde W. Decker, 
Franklin, 
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COW HAND 





Deer Herder 
LACKAWANNA COUNTY—One 
morning recently, while driving 


through Taylor Borough on his way 
to work, Deputy Game Protector 
Karabin was stopped and informed 
that three deer were on Union Street 
directly opposite the Borough Build- 
ing. Deputy Karabin investigated 
and, as reported, saw the three deer 
standing in the middle of the street 
which is practically in the center of 
the borough. He drove slowly towards 
the deer and they slowly ran up the 
middle of the street. Eventually, by 
careful driving, he managed to herd 
the three deer to the outskirts of 
town. Fortunately, no car approached 
from the opposite direction while 
this maneuver was being performed. 
—District Game Protector Stephen A. 
Kish, Avoca. 


Aerial Acrobats 

ERIE COUNTY—There’ were 
numerous colonies of bank swallows 
busily engaged in raising young dur- 
ing July. These colonies could be 
found along many creek banks and 
at abandoned gravel banks. It is 
worth a few moments of any nature 
lover's time to watch these aerial 
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artists fly into their nesting cavitig 
to feed their young. Words canno, 
describe their precision flying, On 
must see it to really appreciate thei 
flying skill.—District Game Protectg 
Elmer Simpson, Union City. 


Predator’s Prey 

MERCER COUNTY-—At a p 
lar meeting of the Springfield Sport 
men of Leesburg they informed m 
they were over-run with predators op 
the Special Dog Training Area and 
asked my assistance in the trappi 
of foxes on this area. In checking the 
area the next day I was very mud 
surprised to find four dead (full 
grown) weasels at the entrance to the 
den, undoubtedly brought there for 
the young foxes by one of the adult 
parent foxes. 

In four days I trapped five foxes, 
two weasels, four skunks, twenty-two 
oppossums, three raccoons and shot 
eleven crows. I’m only hoping that! 
didn’t catch the fox that was doing 
such a good job of eradicating the 
weasel population on the Beagle 
Grounds. 

The survival for life in Mother 
Nature’s Great Outdoors is a never 
ending battle for the denizens of the 
wild.—District Game Protector Arthur 
T. Biondi, Mercer. 
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Pennsylvania Official 1956 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1956-August 31, 1957) 


m season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The opening 
nour for small game and other wild birds or animals on October 27 will be 9:00 A. M. On other 
opening days, and otherwise during the season for upland and big game, the shooting hours 
daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., excepting from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 6:00 

P. M., and the hours for the October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 A. M. 


. to 7:30 P. 
< 3:30 P. M. (All shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time. The above shooting hours 


do not apply to migratory game.) 


; BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
Ruffled GTOUSE ..... cece cece cece cece seen eesnenenees ot ae Tea. > aay Nov. 24 
Bobwhite QUAIL .........ccceeeeeevecseessceseneens © intrve ae: Xk ree Nov, 24 
WEE TUEMODE onc esc c cece ccc esc cecccceccseneccescs Fer: Bis ata GUST AED occas Nov. 24 
eck Pheasants, males only ................5. e deeewe SB eccs Se O40 ade Nov. 24 
Rabbits, EE sd boda so sink + 0n4 65.4040 1b 4ie@ue tare iskans 2B 03 COR... Nov, 24 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) .......... OG seta ce eee «Re Nov. 24 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 19 incl.) ...... Unlimited All mos. (except Oct. 1-19) 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ...........eeeeeeeeeeees D deans Pe Se ee Jan 5, 1957 
WAAOOONE ccc ccc ects cece ccc cc ceesecesasessseees Unlimited Unprotected 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ..........seeeeeeeeeeees Unlimited Unprotected 
MEE, Divcnccacceccccccccecagerscevedscccvcuadoctiog Unlimited Unprotected 
Bears, over one year old, by individual ............ E sviews Bienes NOV. BB os Bee Dec. 1 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more 2...... E ccus eee eS hia Dec. 1 
Bow and Arrow Season—Male with two, 1 


or more points to one antler: Provided, 
a male deer with an antler three or (only one deer 
more inches long without points, for combined 
measuring from the top of the skull seasons) RB ‘wdiceec Oct. 19 
as the deer is in life, shall be con- 
sidered legal mt nen tgellf eerg — 
and Special Archery icense), y in- 
ee 9 RIN om worse ta Pare os cab dds do Babes be pS 
Regular Season—Male with two or more 
points to one antler: Provided, a male 
deer with an antler three or more es EO ao taes Dec. 15 
inches long without points, measuring 
from the top of the skull as the deer 
is in life, shall be considered legal, by J 
TT. s caccecceusesseeaceses 











NO OPEN SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Elk. 
Antlerless Deer, including Spike Bucks with antlers less than three inches long, and Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

EE SE SUA Cec cc ecbccccceecsccccevse Unlimited Unprotected 

Tt UME, CUVEE Uh aR Me GOb ade De ccc scccvecsecees Unitmited .... Wee. 2 sc. Jan. 15, 1957 
EE GOURDS: 6 Sk cate ds 6s skies ccc ccc cous elaseg Walionited ..... BOOS sins Jan. 15, 1957 
Beavers (traps only) state-wide ..............s.005. es Dies EE hare Mar. 11, 1957 








SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not more 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeeding 
day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless of 
where held, stored or found in possession. 


DEER—Even though there are two separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill more 
than one deer during the two combined 1956 seasons, whether hunting individually or with 
& camp or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow Season, 
issued only by the Department of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. See Digest issued 
with hunting license for details. 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 

m may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of any 

ver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either thereof. 

Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing traps. 

Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disposed 

f Ly properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County where 

TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first day 

of the open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock Noon on last 
day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 
















FLEASE HELP US MAKE J 
BETTER HUNTING FOR YOU. 


WE BANDED 

THE WILD 
PUCKS WE 

RELEASED — 









WE LIVE -TRAPPED AND 
BPAINPEDP A BUNCH OF WOOPCOCK — 





AND WE TAGGED THOUSANDS OF THE 
RABE/TS WE LIVE-TRAPPED ANP MOVEP 
INTO OPEN HUNTING TERRITORY LAST VEAR~ 





WE SPENT YOUR MONMEY DOING THIS BECAUSE 
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[TIS THE BEST WAY OF FINDING OUT MANY TH/INGS- 
OW LONG THEY LIVE, HOW FAR THEY TRAVEL AND 
WHERE THEV GO, HOW MANV 

ARE KULED BY MIVTERS By mr VME 
DURING THE SEASON WHEN —_ 
AND WHERE THE SHOLLD 1. 


BE RELEASED, AT WHAT AGE % 
SURBVITEL (PF BEST. ANP MANY OTHER FACTS. @ 


THIS (MFORMATION GAY MEAN BETTER HAUNTING FOR 
YOU ANP WiLL YOU SEND IV YOUR BANDS AND TAGS. 
DO 17 THE SAME DAY VOU CET ONE. 


One more rune! 


Ne WOULD LIKE 70 

HAVE THE GROUSE 
HUNTERS PEND IW THE 

WIVE FIP ANP THO CENTRAL 
WAIL FEATHERS AGAH/M. 





THIF WAP WE CAN KEEP 
ABRELAST OF THE CROUSE 
COVOLE AND DETERMINE HOW 
SUCESSFLIL THE HATEA WAS 

TAS FRAST SPFOVNVG; AAD HOt 
WELL THE }OUNG EYEPS LNEP 





BACE TAGS OF FEATHERS CAN BE HANDED TO OUR 
LOCAL GAME PROTECTOR OP SENT DIRECTLY TO: 


WILDLIFE RESEARCH DIVISION 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMM/$S/0N 
HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Pennsylvania Waterfowl Seasons 


The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
has officially announced Pennsylva- 
nia’s coming waterfowl hunting sea- 
sons, within the state and on border- 
ing waters. The federal authorities 
approved season dates recommended 
by the Game Commission. 

This fall the duck, goose, coot and 
brant season will run for 70 days 
straight, as last year. The dates: Octo- 
ber 10 to December 18, inclusive. 

Following are the seasons and bag 
limits for wild waterfowl as declared 
by the federal agency and adopted by 
the Commission. 

Ducks. Bag limit: daily, 4; in pos- 
session, 8, after the first day. The 
daily bag limit may include one wood 
duck. Two wood ducks may be in 

ssession after the first day, and one 
hooded merganser, daily or in posses- 
sion, as part of the total bag. Amer- 
ican and red-breasted mergansers also 
are to be included in the bag limits 
for other ducks this year. 

Geese (except snow geese). Daily 
bag 2; possession limit 4 after first 
day. 

Coots. Daily bag and _ possession 
limit 10. 

Brant. Daily and possession limit 6. 

The Wilson’s or jacksnipe’s season 
will be from October 10 to Novem- 
ber 8 inclusive, which is 15 days 
longer than in 1955. Daily bag and 
possession limit 8. 

There is no season this year on 
snow geese and swans. 

Pennsylvania shooting hours for all 
waterfowl in 1956 are one-half hour 
before sunrise to sunset, with one ex- 
ception. No hunting is allowed in the 
state until 9 a.m. on October 27, the 


Set by Fish and Wildlife Service 


first day all native small game may be 
hunted in the 1956 season. Waterfowl 
shooting may start at one-half hour 
before sunrise on the opening day of 
the waterfowl season, October 10, this 
year. Woodcock and jacksnipe hours 
are the same as those for ducks and 
geese. No game hunting, migratory or 
otherwise, is allowed in Pennsylvania 
on Sunday. 

Exception. In the counties of Bucks, 
Philadelphia and Delaware, and on 
the Delaware River bordering on 
such counties between Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey, the duck, goose, 
brant, and coot season and shooting 
hours will be the same from Novem- 
ber 3 to January 11 for hunters from 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey. The 
season is of the same duration as last 
year’s, but will start and end one 
week later. 

Waterfowl hunters in this state are 
required to own both a Pennsylvania 
hunting license and a migratory bird 
hunting stamp to hunt ducks, geese, 
coots and brant. The $2 federal stamp 
is obtainable at all post offices. It is 
not required in the hunting of sora, 
rails, gallinules, woodcock, Wilson’s 
or jacksnipe, or doves. 


Federal regulations prohibit the use 
of any shotgun capable of holding 
more than three shells, including 
semi-automatic and hand operated re- 
peating shotguns. The shotgun plug 
must be incapable of removal without 
disassembling the gun. Shotguns used 
in taking any migratory fowl may not 
be larger than 10 gauge. Rifles may 
not be used in taking migratory game 
birds, but such birds may be taken 
through the use of bow and arrow. 











PGC Photo by Parlaman,. 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION OFFICIALS gathered to dedicate new waterfowl develop. 
ment area in northwestern Pennsylvania included, left to right: Commission Vice-president 
H. L. Buchanan, Franklin; Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Executive Director; Governor Geo 

M. Leader; Commissioner C. E. Huffman, Marshalls Creek; and Commissioner Dewey H. 


Miller, Bedford. 


New Waterfowl Area Development Dedicated in Northwest County | 


On September 6 another water im- 
poundment was added to the chain of 
man-made waterfowl areas established 
in northwestern Pennsylvania. In ap- 
propriate dedication ceremonies that 
day Governor George M. Leader 
named the new waterfowl area “Siegel 
Marsh.” In addition to the Gov- 
ernor’s party, members of the Game 
Commission and officials of sports- 
men’s organization throughout north- 
western Pennsylvania were present to 
witness the ground-breaking. 

Siegel Marsh is located in Greene 
Township, Erie County, about seven 
miles south of the City of Erie. Fed 
by the waters of Leboeuf Creek, the 
project when completed will consist 
of about 200 acres of water sur- 
rounded by more than 800 acres of 
State Game Lands 218. This project 
will be similar to the Conneaut 





Marsh Dam constructed in Crawford 
County two years ago. Conneaut 
Marsh has been used by thousands of 
sportsmen from southwestern and 
western Pennsylvania, as well as many 
from the northwestern part of the 
state. 

The Commission’s past experienc 
in lake and marsh development a 
sures that the completed pro will 
provide sportsmen tens of thousands 
of man hours of recreation in the 
form of waterfowl hunting. 

The construction of Siegel Marsh 
Dam will make a fine contribution t0 
the Game Commission’s series o 
waterfowl areas in this part of the 
state, tying in with Pymatuning Lake 
and Conneaut Marsh. There will also 
be certain water storage and flood 
preventive aspects to this project. 








COMMISSION HOLDS ANNUAL IN-SERVICE TRAINING CONFERENCE 
LAND MANAGEMENT INSTRUCTION GIVEN TO ALL EMPLOYEES 


From August 26th to 30th mem- 
bers of the Game Commission, the 
Harrisburg headquarters staff and 
Game Protectors from all over the 
state attended an annual training 
conference at the Pennsylvania State 
Forestry School at Mont Alto, Frank- 
lin County. For the third straight 
year the School facilities were made 
available to the Commission by Penn- 
sylvania State University. According 
to Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Executive 
Director, “the purpose of the annual 
conference for all field personnel was 
to concentrate on land, management 
practices and review the latest 
methods and procedures in modern 


game management.” 

The 200-man organization was wel- 
comed to the conference by the 
President of the Commission, Col. 
Nicholas Biddle and heard remarks 


LONGEST SERVICE with the Commission 
is portrayed during the 1956 Mont Alto 
Conference by Field Division Supervisor 
Arthur G. Logue, Huntingdon, left and 
Wilbur M. Cramer, P-R Coordinator, 
Harrisburg. Here these two veteran officers 
study a picture made at 1923 conference in 
Williamsport which they attended, 


from other Commissioners present. 
During the four days, panel sessions 
made up of field personnel, land 
technicians and _ wildlife biologists 
gave instruction in modern land 
management for wildlife production 
and the research that applies to the 
subject. 

Highlighting visits by distinguished 
guests from other state and federal 
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PISTOL MARKSMANSHIP TROPHY is presented to Southeast Field Division Superviy, 
Morris Stewart by Commissioner Dewey H. Miller. Trophy was won second straight yey 
by five-man team of, left to right, Ralph Shank, Dan McPeek, Roy Trexler, Ed Fasching f 


and Earl Geesaman. 


conservation agencies were addresses 
from W. L. Henning, Secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Agricul- 
ture; William Voight, Jr., Executive 
Director of the Pennsylvania Fish 
Commission; Dr. James _ Eakin, 
Agronomy Extension Specialists, the 
Pennsylvania State University; and 
Ivan McKeever, State Conservationist 
of the U. S. Soil Conservation Service. 

During the conference a_ pistol 
match was held for all field person- 
nel. For the second straight year the 


Commission’s Southeast Field Divi. | 
sion’s top five-man team won anothe | 
leg on the Commissioner John — 
Herman trophy. The same Division 
also won a trophy donated by the six | 
Field Division Supervisor's to the} 
division having the highest average 
score per man. Range officers for the 
shoot were headed by Lieutenant L. 
M. Whitecotton and Sergeant Edward 
Crothers of the Pennsylvania State | 
Police. ' 


EIGHTH STUDENT OFFICER TRAINING CLASS presently enrolled in the Commis | 
sion’s Ross Leffler School of Conservation attended the Mont Alto Conference as part of | 
their regular training. They are shown here with School Superintendent James Brown, | 
left, and his assistant Joseph Chick on extreme right. 
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' and will 
' Lands No. 116 and State Game Lands 
| No. 180. The total game land hold- 
' ings in this immediate area will be 
increased to approximately 


Commission Purchases 8,000 Acres 





of New Game Lands in Poconos 


The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion announces it has accepted an op- 
tion for the purchase of a tract of 
approximately 8,000 acres of land in 
Dingman and Blooming Grove Town- 
ships, Pike County, in the Poconos. 
This tract will add considerably to 
the hunting opportunities offered 
sportsmen of eastern Pennsylvania 
consolidate State Game 


14,000 
acres. This combined: acreage will con- 
tribute greatly toward the insuring of 
public hunting in eastern Pennsyl- 


' vania. The acquisition of this land is 
' made possible by money derived from 


gas royalties of producing wells lo- 
cated on other State Game Lands. 
The area is near Shohola Falls and 
is easily accessible over major high- 
ways, it being about two hours’ driv- 
ing time from Allentown, one hour 


driving time from Scranton, and three 
hours from Philadelphia. 

The Commission points out that 
the tract, mostly wooded, is now 
closed to public hunting. Bear, deer, 
ruffed grouse, woodcock and gray 
squirrels are common on the tract, 
and cottontail rabbits, while scarce, 
are present in sufficient numbers to 
provide much sport. 

Within a few years the timber will 
begin to reach an age that will also 
make the area attractive for wild 
turkeys. 

Included in the 8,000-acre purchase 
there are about one thousand acres of 
marsh land that is attractive to many 
forms of wildlife. The area is bisected 
by a number of streams, some of 
which are well-known for trout and 
warm water fishing. Among those 
streams are Shohola Creek, Rattle- 
snake Creek, Mile Brook, Birchy 
Creek, and McConnell Creek. 
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Mr. Bushytail_We Have 
Your Number 


By William A. Creed 


Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit 


RE you a squirrel hunter? If you 

are, we're interested in your suc- 
cess come October 20th. And if you 
are among those who will take to the 
woods of Cameron, Elk, McKean, or 
Potter County this fall, we’re espe- 
cially interested in you. 


Since August, 1955, a squirrel re- 
search study directed by Dr. Ward 
M. Sharp of the Pennsylvania Co- 
operative Wildlife Research Unit has 
been in progress in Cameron County. 
A part of this project has been the 
study of squirrel population. dy- 
namics and seasonal movements. Dur- 
ing February, March, and April of 
this year, the writer tagged over 200 
gray and black squirrels in this area. 
Two small metal tags, each carrying 
the letter “C” followed by a number, 
were locked to the ears of these 
animals. Some of these squirrels may 
end up in hunters’ bags—and that’s 
where you come in. We need your 
help! 

No doubt you're wondering why 
these squirrels are carrying tags. Yes, 
there is a reason. Stories of squirrel 
migrations are not new to the average 
nimrod, yet the modern-day game 
biologist remains in the dark regard- 
ing this phenomenon. Why do they 
move, where do they go, when do 
they move, how far do they move? 
These are some of the questions that 
confront us. 


It is generally believed that food 
shortage plays a big role in causing 
squirrel movements. Cameron County 
experienced severe, late spring frosts 
during May. As a result, the acorn 
and beechnut crop this fall will be 
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hardly adequate to sustain high 

squirrel populations. Will this mag 

failure cause long-range movement 
of squirrels? Or will they move at all 

You can help us answer these per 
plexing questions by reporting the 
tag numbers you may recover. If you 
kill a tagged squirrel, jot down the 
number, where and when you killed 
it. Send this information on a post 
card to: 

William A. Creed, 128 East 4th 

Street, Emporium, Pennsylvania. 
Or to either of the following 

addresses: 

Pennsylvania Game Commission 
Wildlife Research Division 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife 

Research Unit 

The Pennsylvania State University 

University Park, Pennsylvania 

For your own personal interest 
you'll receive information concerni 
the animal’s past history—where 
when it was tagged, how much it 
weighed when tagged, and any other 
data we may have in our files. 

Happy hunting—and keep youl 
eyes peeled for those numbers! 
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Tips on Bowhunting 


By Tom Forbes 


ASED only on last year’s figures, 

the odds are 144 to 1| against bag- 
ging a buck with a bow in Pennsyl- 
vania during the forthcoming deer 
seasons. Only 119 of these big game 
animals succumbed to the combined 
efforts of 17,329 bowmen last year. 

With deer still abundant, however, 
and an additional five days in the 
1956 Special Archery Season, the bow- 
hunter who takes his sport seriously 
can materially increase his chances 
for success this October. 


There are three basic requirements 
for any successful hunt: 1. Know your 
weapon; 2. Know your hunting terri- 
tory; and 3. Know your game. In 
each instance your pre-season prepa- 
ration is just as important as the 
actual hunt. At the risk of being 
obvious, let me say that you will be 
wasting your time unless you have 
mastered the weapon you intend to 
use. And, further, mastered it under 
conditions you can expect to en- 
counter in the hunting field. A 24- 
inch face on your home field course 
is one target and an antlered deer 
with his brown coat, half concealed 
in the shadows of the leafy October 
woods is an entirely different target. 
Now is the time to get the feel of 
your broadheads. Stick a pair of 
pliers in your pocket and a hand 
axe in your belt and go stump shoot- 
ing. Be prepared to lose a few arrows 
and break several more. Roving is 
really rough on shafts, but it is the 
one best way of simulating the con- 





ditions you will encounter when you 
get an unsuspecting buck within 
range of your bow. Most deer are 
shot at ranges that average around 
thirty yards. Confine your practice to 
the shorter ranges. When you can hit 
an area consistently that you can 
cover with your hat at thirty yards 
you have accomplished your first ob- 
jective—you know your weapon. 


The second requirement is: Know 
your territory. Regardless of deer con- 
centrations in some counties, I would 
rather take my chances in territory 
with which I am thoroughly familiar 
and in which I can spend some time 
prior to the actual hunt locating food 
supplies, trails and bedding grounds. 
The counties within the confines of 
the Allegheny National Forest report 
the largest kills but unless you are 
intimately acquainted with this or 
any other area you can wander all 
day in the woods without sighting a 
deer. If you must travel any con- 
siderable distance to reach public 
hunting grounds, visit your chosen 
territory prior to the opening date 
and explore it thoroughly. Deer eat 
grasses, ferns, and other green herba- 
ceous plants. This is called grazing 
and as many farmers know, deer will 
raid vegetable gardens, grain fields, 
and orchards. Primarily, however, 
deer are browsing animals, which 
means they eat the tender twigs, 
buds, and leaves of trees. They also 
rely upon acorns and nuts. These 
foods are called mast. Good browse 
is provided by the maples, apples, 
viburnums, oaks, white cedar, aspens, 
ash, hickory, and birches (except 
black birch). Search out the areas in 
your territory where there is a good 
stand of these trees in their early 
stages of growth. Deer do not custom- 


























































KNOW YOUR if you want 
to have the best chance of bagging a buck. 
Advance exploration not only helps prevent 
becoming lost but also gives first-hand 
knowledge of deer travel routes. 





TERRITORY 


arily range over large areas. When 
there is an adequate food supply, the 
deer choose bedding grounds on ad- 
jacent elevations. 

Wooded areas covered with laurel, 
rhododendron, fir, pine, spruce, and 
other conifers do not provide good 
nourishing browse and are avoided 
by deer except under extreme condi- 
tions during winter months when 
other food sources are exhausted or 
unobtainable on account of deep 
snows. Old orchards consisting of 
apple trees on the lower slopes of 
wooded hills will be visited regularly 
by deer this October. Locate the trails 
used by the deer on the way to and 
from these feeding grounds. Deer are 
quite regular in their habits and can 
be expected to repeat their actions 
from day to day. Near one of these 
trails is an excellent place to estab- 
lish a blind. Arrange a place of con- 
cealment at one side of, the trail 
(not on it) where you can command 
a view of thirty yards or so in either 
direction, Deer are nocturnal feeders 
and will use these trails in the late 















afternoon and in the early mornj 


on their way to and from their bey man 
ding grounds. of pt 

If you hunt alone, it is wise » ~ 
leave word of the location in whic — 
you intend to hunt and carry wig sr 
you a supply of matches in a wate, ing 
proof container. If forced to remaip| ng 
overnight in the woods, make a con re 
fortable camp while there is gj * 
plenty of daylight. Do not ty y we 
travel after dark. If you become log = 
follow the water courses downstreap 
Eventually they lead to the transpo, ps 
tation network and habitations in th res 
valley. rm. 

The third requirement to preven} fro! 
depending solely on luck is: Knoy) Ale 


your game. In Pennsylvania th) fee 
normal rutting season begins gene) rac 
ally in the month of October ani} she 
extends through the month of No ; 
vember. During this period the buck) an 
are less alert to the danger from th) thi 
hunter and the careful stalker wil) uf 
avoid alerting any does he encountey) ha 
lest they sound a warning note toay su 
buck in the vicinity. 


Deer prefer to bed down on high} kK 
ground during the daylight hou) ™ 
Their sense of smell is acute and cur 
rents of air carry the man scent ove 
long distances gn what ordinarily are 
considered calm days with no winds 
Air on the high points is warmed bf 
the early morning rays of the si 
and as this warmed air rises, @ 
air moves up the slopes from 
valleys and ravines to take its. pla 
These air movements are called 
mal Currents. In the morning 
flow up the slopes and in the i 
afternoon, as the highest eleva 
cool first the flow is reversed and@ 
air mass flows down the slopes i 
the lowlands. The bowman shé 
plan to do his stalking in the @ 
part of the day on the high bene 
and ridges and work toward % 
lower elevations to prevent his sé 
being carried to the deer. In the! 
afternoon reverse the procedure) 
work up the valleys and ravil 
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Probably more deer are alarmed by 
man scent than by noise. The voices 
of people talking in the valley and 
the usual man-made noises of an 
ordinary work day are heard with 
remarkable clarity during the morn- 
ing hours on the tops of the adjoin- 
ing ridges. The deep woods, even 
on a still day, is not necessarily a 
uiet place. AL squirrel scampers 
Leong the debris on the forest floor 
and sets up a racket all out of pro- 

rtion to his size. A deer is ac- 
customed to these noises and is not 
normally alarmed by them. If you 
suspect a deer to be bedded down in 
heavy cover below you, toss a rock 
from concealment into the area. 
Alarmed, a buck may spring to his 
feet to determine the source of the 
racket and offer a good down-hill 
shot to the bowman. 

At the risk of losing your deer to 
another bowhunter, it is imperative 
that you resist the impulse to follow 
up a deer immediately when you 
have registered a hit. When not pur- 
sued, a wounded deer will soon lie 


down. If not disturbed, he will prob- 
ably die from internal bleeding in a 
short period of time; making recovery 
an easy task. On the contrary, deer 
pursued immediately after being shot 
can, although fatally wounded, cover 
long distances to escape the hunter 
without leaving much sign to follow 
their path of flight. If you can hold 
yourself in check for a full hour, re- 
frain from shouting for your hunting 
companion, and in general remain 
quiet. You may be able to recover 
your deer a very short distance from 
where you registered the hit. If you 
hear another hunter coming into the 
area, it will be to your advantage 
to remain quietly in concealment. 
The other hunter may unknowingly 
push your wounded deer back toward 
you and give you another shot. 
Except at the higher altitudes, trees 
will still be in leaf during the early 
part of October and deer will have 
plenty of cover to escape the eye of 
the bowman. In_ second growth 
timber visibility will be limited to 
short ranges and extreme caution 


KNOW YOUR GAME if you want maximum opportunity for a shot. Deer, like all wild 
animals, are largely creatures of habit. Their behavior under almost any circumstance 
can be generally predicted unless they are alarmed. The most successful deer hunters know 
deer life history, feeding habits, habitat requirements and all other pertinent information 


about their quarry. 


Photo by Maslowski & Goodpaster. 
































a 2 er: 
Photo by Hal H. Harrison. 
KNOW YOUR EQUIPMENT and, through 
practice, become proficient in its use before 
taking to the hunting grounds. 


must be exercised by the bowman 
who looses an arrow under such con- 
ditions. Any movement in the under- 
brush is of course suspect; but it 
may be another bowman and _ not 
the buck you are hoping to bring 
within bow shot. Take no chances; 
a bowhunter killed his hunting com- 
panion last year in one of the 
Western States. If you are placed on 
watch, never leave your stand until 
the drivers arrive at your location. If 
you do, you may miss your chance of 
a shot and worse, it is possible that 
one of the bowmen on the drive may 
mistake you for a deer if you appear 
from an unsuspected quarter. Al- 
though the bow is a short range 
weapon the heavy foliage in the early 
fall can increase the danger of an 
accidental shooting. It is the con- 
sidered opinion of the experts that 
deer are not alarmed by color alone. 
Wear a cap and vest of one of the 
colors now on the market which 
shows up in the woods like a neon 
advertising sign at night. Just red is 
not enough protection. The autumn 
woods is full of red and gold colors 
and a color of striking contrast to 
the normal surroundings is a safety 
requirement if you do not want to 


run the chance of making the hea 
lines in the daily paper the hard Way 
Temperatures in October make j 
unnecessary to wear the wool huntity 
outfit you use in December, Ey 
for the early morning hours the qy 
may be and usually is quite wap 
and you will be comfortable in kha 
trousers and a light cotton or wo 
long-sleeved shirt. Wear comfortabk} 
leather shoes. Rubber foot wear cy 
be uncomfortably hot at this time g 
the year. Canvas leggings will k 
your legs dry as you walk throy 
the early morning frost or dew, 4 
light weight wool sweater which cy 
be removed and carried in the beh 
or quiver as the day advances yil 
provide plenty of body warmth, 4 
light weight plastic raincoat with a 
attached hood can be carried. It wij 
permit you to continue to hunt com 
fortably in event of rain. Rain cy 
be uncomfortable but it has its ad 
vantages in stalking game. Foot falk 
are deadened, visibility decreases, but 
a closer approach is possible unde 
such conditions. 
Luck may get you your buck; but 
if you know your weapon, the ter 
ritory in which you are hunting, and 
how to break through the instinctive 


protective devices with which the deer | 


is endowed, your chances of culm: 
nating the hunt by bringing downa 
nice buck will be immeasurably 
better than 144 to 1. 

If the land on which you intend 
to hunt is privately owned, visit the 
owner and acquaint him of your it 
tentions, Safeguard his crops, cattle, 
and property; and in return he ma 
be able to brief you on the location 
and habits of a nice buck. Remem 
ber, game belongs to all the people 
but you hunt on private land 
courtesy of the land owner and not 
as a matter of right. Your hunting 
license does not give you the right 
of trespass on private property. The 
special archery deer season is here 
Best of luck and may your shaft fly 
straight to the mark! 
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EARLY every outdoorsman some- 

time or other has had an acci- 
dent of some kind while hunting, 
camping or fishing. Fortunately, most 
of these accidents are minor in nature 
and can be fixed up quickly with a 
band-aid. But there is always the pos- 
sibility of a more serious accident 
where a knowledge of first aid can 
be very important. Many times too, 
even minor cuts, sprains or other in- 
juries can have serious consequences 
if not attended to promptly and cor- 
rectly. 

Most of the emphasis of first aid 
training has been directed toward 
taking care of someone else. But often 
times sportsmen are alone in the 
woods or along the stream when 
something happens. There may be 
no one else to take care of you. You 
have to do it yourself. ‘The purpose 
of this article is to show how to “do- 
it-yourself” for some of the common 
injuries that happen every day—or 
can — any day—to the active 
outdoor hobbyist. 

But before talking about first aid, 
let's define those two words—FIRST 
AID. First aid is emergency care 
given to someone who is seriously 
injured or sick. It also means giving 
immediate care to a minor injury so 
that it does not get worse. 


Shock 
Shock is a faint feeling that in 
some degree accompanies every seri- 


* OUTDOOR FUN 
WITH A FUTURE 
S20 


Woodsman's First Aid 


By Ted S. Pettit 













































ous injury and many minor ones. In 
addition to feeling faint, you break 
out in a cold sweat, your skin is 
moist and clammy and your pulse is 
fast but weak. You may even feel 
nauseous. Severe pain, the sight of 
blood or the loss of blood or just 


FIRST AID TRAINING may be needed 
anytime, anywhere. This picture, taken in 
1929, symbolizes the start of the American 
Red Cross highway first aid program. Each 
year now an average of more than 80,000 
volunteers trained by the Red Cross serve 
through highway stations, mobile units and 


detachments. 
American Red Cross Photo. 
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your mental state may cause shock. 
Sometimes it may be more serious 
than the injury itself. 


FIRST AlD—Try to stop bleeding 
first or shock may become more seri- 
ous. But lie down flat, with your head 
low and your feet raised. Lie on slop- 
ing ground with your head down 
hill. Try to keep warm if possible. 
When help arrives, get to a doctor. 

In case of minor injuries, when 
shock is slight, but still present, lie 
down for a while before trying to do 
anything else. 


Fainting 
Fainting is common and can come 
from several things. Hunger, being 
tired, standing still too long, the sight 
of blood all may make you feel faint. 
Fainting is due to a sudden loss of 
blood from the brain. 


FIRST AID—Lie down flat, with 
your head low. Or sit down, and 
bend over with your head between 
your knees, holding your arms tightly 
across your stomach, Pull your arms 


tight. 


Bleeding 

Any injury that causes a skin break 
—a cut, puncture wound, scrape or 
tear—results in bleeding. Severe 
bleeding is not common, but when 
it is, the first job is to stop it. Axe 
cuts, knife cuts or bullet wounds may 
sever an artery or vein. When an 
artery is cut, the blood spurts out. 
From a large vein, blood runs out 
without noticeable spurting. Both are 
serious. The flow must be stopped. 


FIRST AID—For small cuts or 
scrapes, hold a sterile bandage or 
compress tightly against the wound. 
The bleeding will usually stop 
quickly. But for deeper cuts, different 
treatment is necessary. It is something 
like bending a rubber hose to stop 
water from running through it. What 
you actually do is find a point be- 
tween your heart and the cut artery, 
where you can press against the 






artery and stop the flow of blog 
Press with your fingers or thumb ay 
keep up the pressure until bleed; 
stops. Cover the wound with ste, 
bandage and seek help to get you, 
a doctor. 


Release pressure occasionally to » 
if bleeding continues. If 50, apph 
pressure again. 


Serious cuts are frequently accop 
panied by shock or fainting, and jf 
you are alone it may be serious, } 
you cut your foot or leg with an ay 
sit down immediately. Place a oy 
inch stick or your pocket knik) 
(folded up) under your knee as cy 
as possible to the joint, and pil 
your leg back against it. You qm 
hold it this way while you lie dow, 


If your hand or lower arm is qu 
deeply, place a stick or knife on th 
inside of your elbow and pull you 
arm against it. Hold it in your othe 
hand while you lie down. 


Every skin break is subject to ip 
fection. Open wounds that bleed 
freely are not quite as bad as pune 
ture wounds that do not bleed, bu 


all skin breaks should be protected} 


If you have mild antiseptic, use it 
to wash off the injury. Then cove 
the wound with a sterile gauze pal 
held in place with adhesive tape a 
bandage. 


If you do not have a first aid kit 
with sterile pads, you can makei 
sterile pad easily. Use a clean white 
handkerchief, a piece of sheet @ 
piece of your cotton underwear. Foli 
it to form a small pad, then scorth 
one side of the pad with a matt 
Place the scorched side against th 
wound. 

When you get home check the it 
jury again. If it is excessively red and 
sore, see a doctor. 

A puncture wound from a nail 
barbed wire, broken glass, a thorn 0 
even a bullet, although it does! 
bleed can cause a serious infection 
Cover it with a sterile pad and seeé 
doctor. 
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Illustration Courtesy Federal Civil 
Defense Administration. 


FIRST STEP IN FIRST AID is to control any bleeding. Shown here are the pressure 
points which should be used to reduce or stop serious bleeding in any part of the body. 


Fractures 

Broken bones may be caused by 
falls, and may be serious. The best 
idea is to wait for help to get a doctor 
to you. Trying to move when you 
have a broken bone may cause one 
of the broken ends to puncture the 
skin. If you do have to move, apply 
a splint to completely immobilize 
the bone so it cannot move. 

Get a copy of The Red Cross First 
Aid Manual and learn how to apply 
splints and how to move people with 
broken bones. Do not rely on some- 
one else knowing first aid. Know it 
yourself, so you can do it yourself— 
or tell someone else how to do it on 
you, 


Sprained Ankle 
A reasonably common injury is an 
ankle sprain. Sometimes you can turn 
your ankle on perfectly smooth trail. 
Generally though, stepping into leaf 


filled holes, on loose stones or 
slippery logs cause us to twist our 
ankles with painful results. 


FIRST AID—The pain of a sprain 
may cause a faint feeling, so first sit 
down or lie down. When you feel 
better, if possible, apply cold com- 
presses—handkerchief soaked in cold 
water—to the sprain. Or soak your 
ankle in a stream. Wait for help. 

If you have to try to walk out, put 
a sprained ankle bandage over your 
shoe. Use your belt, a large bandana 
handkerchief or torn up clothing. 
The bandage will hold your ankle 
firm and ease the pain somewhat. 


But do not walk unless absolutely 
necessary. A fracture may have oc- 
curred and walking on it may have 
serious consequences. Try to cut a 
“crutch” from a sapling if you have 
to walk. See a doctor as soon as pos- 
sible. 
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Blister on Heel 
Another painful but not serious. 
injury is a blister on the heel or 
other part of the foot. It can be seri- 
ous though, if proper care is not 
taken. Infection can result. 


First, do not try to break the 


blister. Cover it with a clean, sterile 
pad held in place with adhesive tape. 
Keep it clean. It will be sore, but 
will go away in a day or so. 


The best stunt, though, is to avoid 
blisters in the first place. If you feel 
a sore spot on your heel, stop im- 
mediately and cover it with a band- 
aid. The bandage will absorb friction 
and help prevent a blister. If you get 
a stone in your shoe, stop imme- 
diately and remove it. It’s much 
easier than treating a blister. 


Burns 
Burns are the most painful of all 
injuries, and if a large area is burned, 
shock may also be present. Conse- 


OCTOBER-yh 


quently, treatment for shock gh 
come first. 

First aid for small burns, in why 
the skin is reddened consists of gg 
ing the burn with vaseline or }y 
ointment. This keeps out the air » 
relieves the pain. Pain from bys 
on the hands may be relieved 
sticking your hands in _ lukewa: 
water for a while. Then cover gf 
burn with vaseline and a sg 
bandage. 

For severe burns, which are alyy 
accompanied by severe shock, com 
the area with a sterile dressing ay 
get a doctor or get to a doctor, 
quickly as possible. 


Frostbite 
The freezing temperature or hig 
cold winds encountered on late fll 
hunting trips may result in frostbiy 
Prevention is easier than first aif 
Watch your companions, and a) 
them to watch your face for lith 


IMPROVISED STRETCHER can be made simply and quickly in the field by using tw 


sapling poles and hunting coats or jackets. 
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American Red Cross Photo, 
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‘te spots on your cheeks, nose or 
oe. it hey Retin cover them 
with your hand or a wool muffler 
and let the warmth of your body 
thaw them out. Do not rub them 
m with ice or snow. You may break 
m down the skin tissues. 

If your feet or hands become 
numbed, get to shelter and wrap 
| them in wool blankets. Rub them 
gently to stir up circulation. 


Animal Bites 

Animal bites, while painful, would 
not necessarily be serious were it not 
for the fact that some animals carry 
rabies which causes hydrophobia. 
Treat animal bites as you would any 
skin break and see a doctor. 

But do this too! Try to get the 
animal that bit you so it can be ob- 
served to see whether it has rabies. 
Public health authorities provide this 
| service, and observe the animal care- 
fully. If it does have rabies, you must 
undergo a series of injections. If the 
animal cannot be observed, you may 
have to undergo the injections any- 
way to be on the safe side. “Hydro- 
phobia” is deadly to humans, as to 
animals and when it progresses to a 
certain point, nothing can be done. 

If it is necessary to shoot the ani- 
mal that bit you, in order to get it 
to a laboratory for observation, do 
not shoot it in the head. Examina- 
tion of the brain is essential to deter- 


} mine whether or not the animal is 


infected. 


Dogs, foxes, raccoons, and even 
rodents may be infected with rabies. 


The germs are carried in their saliva. 
If you are bitten be sure to wash off 
the saliva with soap and water. Apply 
an antiseptic, cover the wound and 
see a doctor. 


How To Get Help 
The very nature of hunting or fish- 
ing usually means that you do it by 
yourself. You may go out with one 
or more companions, but once in the 
field you separate. 


It’s always a good plan to arrange 
with your companions so that each 
knows where the other will be, and 
to arrange to meet every two hours 
or so. Then if one person doesn’t 
show up, the others may look for 
him and provide help if needed. It 
is well, too, to arrange signals should 
one person become injured. The age- 
old “help” signal in the woods is 
three shots fired closely together. But 
always go out with someone else, and 
plan ahead of time to meet at regular 
intervals. If you do go alone, be sure 
someone knows where you are going 
and when you expect to return. Then 
they can look for you, and stand a 
good chance of finding you if you do 
not come back. 

You may never have to use knowl- 
edge of first aid. Let’s hope not. But 
there is a chance you will so it is a 
valuable skill to know. There are 
many sportsmen hunting and fishing 
today because they—or someone else 
—applied first aid when an accident 
happened. Your fun in the future 
could depend on first aid now, 
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Signposts 


By Don Shi 

ARIOUS animals and birds Jeg} « 1 

their marks on brush and tay © 

in the woodlands. Hunters, familgp  # 
with the habits of wildlife, should) 

able to recognize these as sign fre 
of game. To be read like tracks 
the snow, these signposts tell ty 
whereabouts and _plentifulnes 
game in the region. Look over th 
marked trees shown here, then tay 
a crack at distinguishing them. If yg 
score right on all five, class yours 
as a veteran and observant hunter, 


During the early summer you 
saplings get worked over by om 
of the favorite game animak, | 
has to do with the “velvet” tou, 


The woodlots and farm field) 
abound with these small gam) 


animals. Music literally ring} 
through the crisp autumn a 
when a hunting team finds thi 
game. 
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To Game 


irds leayl © This is the work of a highly in- 


and ty) —_telligent animal. Duck hunters 
famil,) and fishermen see this animal fre- 
houldjj quently for it rarely travels far 
Signpos, from water. 


tracks jf d. Most dead trees are worked over 
tell th} by a certain woodland traveler. 
Iness yj | The noise caused by this fellow at 
Over thi work echoes through the forest. 
€n taki ¢ This fellow is seldom disturbed 
-Ifyo} from his tree top perch where it 
yours enjoys eating the tender buds, 
unter, bark and branches. Forever chew- 

ing, this fellow has been known 
r youm} to raid cabins in remote areas. 


by one 
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4’ was a big deer, with a heavy 
rack that showed plenty of points 
to Joe Jones as he eased his rifle into 
shooting position. Fifteen years Joe 
had waited for this moment, and he 
aimed carefully, trying to control the 
terrible excitement that welled within 
him. Fifteen years is a long time to 
wait and work for a shot at a buck. 

Everything was in Joe's favor. 
Well, nearly everything. For the buck 
had stepped almost carelessly into a 
clearing between the trees upwind 
from the hunter. Now it was only 
slightly suspicious, standing motion- 
less in the gun sights, about sixty 
yards away. Joe squeezed. 

At the shot, the big buck became 
air-borne in one involuntary leap. 
But, before the leap was half com- 
pleted, the deer’s course of escape 
was deliberate. It fairly flew up the 
clearing, belly low to the ground, 
white flag flying. Joe levered two 
more quick shots after the animal, 
desperately hoping. 


Missing Mister? 


By Keith Schuyler 


But, even as he looked for telltak 
blood stains or a bit of hair, Joe hai 
a sickening suspicion down deep it 
side of him that each shot had bee 
a clean miss. It was hard to accept 
A child should have been able to hit 
that deer at that distance on a stan¢. 
ing shot. Joe was a veteran hunte 
of fifteen years. True, it was Jog 
first shot at a buck, but 

The above story, with a litte 
window dressing and a_ fictitiow 
name, is true. And, it has a sickening 
sequel. When Joe finally convince 
himself that something beside excitt 
ment contributed to his horrible mis, 
he had his rifle checked. It was shoo 
ing so far off that he could have mate 
a much better shot without any sight 
at all! 

Questioning finally brought 
membrance that several years befor 
Joe had had a nasty fall on a mou 
tain side, and the gun had flow 
from his hands to clatter among some 
rocks. He had continued to hunt wilh 
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‘it until his sad experience with the 
~ buck. ; 

This may seem like an extreme 

case, but the saddest part of it all is 
the fact that there are hundreds of 
such rifles around the country. Most 
of them are excellent firearms. They 
‘sand in kitchen corners, lie in closets 
‘or are jammed among junk in the 
“attic or cellar to keep them from ad- 
‘yerturesome children. Practically all 
of these guns will be brought out for 
the first time in over eleven months 
‘for a quick cleaning and oiling a day 
‘or two before deer season starts. 
- And, riding out the first morning 
will be an equal number of hunters 
| who will eat venison only if they 
“have a share in a kill made by an- 
other nimrod. 

The neglected guns which are the 
subject of this article are potentially 
dangerous to human life as well as 
being the instrument of much suf- 
fering for big game animals. No 
hunter has a moral right to carry 
any firearm unless he has reasonable 
knowledge of its capabilities. And, 
































telltale 


9e half there is only one way to determine 
ep in} the performance of any gun. That is 
1 been to shoot it. 

accept §=s An _ outstanding example of how 
to nit these renegade rifles can be made to 
fe provide maximum service to their 
1un 


i} owners is seen in the program of the 
Joe’ Nescopeck Hunting and Rifle Club 
- in that community. It is a program 
litte} worthy of the time for any shooting 


‘itiowF club. 
Paws. | Each fall, prior to the deer season, 
ine} the members invite hunters for miles 
‘xc } around to check their guns on the 
‘ms club's excellent outdoor shooting 
shoot range. Targets are provided and 
mack competent instruction is available in 
sigh} the person of Virgil Hettinger, ex- 
pert rifleman and veteran hunter 
t ©? from the nearby community of 
elo} Berwick. 
ms Although the hunter’s wishes are 
flow} followed in every instance, sugges- 
som} tions are made which, if followed, 


wi will provide top efficiency for each 











gun in its intended use. The hunter 
may do his own sighting in if he 
wishes, or Hettinger will do it for 
him. 


Realizing that individual holds 
and vision will vary the impact point, 
the instructor concentrates upon 


making the rifle right for its owner. 
No rifle leaves the range until it has 
been adjusted to provide maximum 
performance. 


In Pennsylvania, the average shot 
at a deer is something under fifty 
yards. This is an important consid- 
eration in sighting in a rifle. For, too 
often the novice rifleman has the 
impression that the farther his rifle 
can be sighted in to hit the target, 
the better his chance to score if a 
shot presents itself. This thinking 
can make a bad gun out of a good 
one even though a hunter may pride 
himself upon the fact that his rifle 
will hit a half dollar at 300 yards. 


For example, take the popular 30- 
30. When sighted in at 100 yards, a 
170 grain bullet will drop between 
about 28 and 31.5 inches at 300 yards. 
The same bullet will rise well over 
an inch getting to the target at 100 
yards. This rise, or mid-range trajec- 
tory, is the most important consider- 
ation when sighting in a rifle. For, 
even an inch, when added to human 
error, may be the difference between 
a complete miss or a crippling shot. 
The above figures make it obvious 
that it is foolish to attempt to sight 
a 30-30 in at over 100 yards for 
Pennsylvania shooting. Even at 200 
yards, our 170 grain bullet will drop 
over nine inches if it is zeroed at 
100 yards. 


When moving up the big guns, we 
can consider longer ranges, because 
the higher power which permits the 
use of lighter bullets cuts down the 
mid-range trajectory. This keeps the 
bullet closer in line with the in- 
tended point of impact during its 
flight. However, except for the ex- 
perts who generally fire throughout 
the year, my personal recommenda- 
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tion would be to sight all rifles in at 
100 yards for hunting in this state. 
Most hunters do not fire a shot from 
their rifles except during the hunting 
season. Few are capable of holding 
their shots within the killing zone 
at over 100 yards; even fewer ever 
get a chance to try. 

All of these facts are taken into 
consideration by instructors at the 
Nescopeck range. 

It is often pathetic to discover how 
badly some excellent guns are shoot- 
ing when they are tested for the first 
time. Yet, many of these guns have 
been carried for years in that condi- 
tion. Frequently, a simple adjust- 
ment will bring the bullet under 
control and greatly enhance the rifle 
owner’s chances of killing a deer. 
Other guns take a bit more work, 
and sometimes it is necessary to ob- 
tain new sights. 

But, more than anything else, the 
tests made demonstrate the great 
need for this type of service wherever 
there are hunters. Any sportsman can 
obtain a set of range tables to figure 
things out for himself, but it is 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION in targeting big game rifles increases the chances of cutting 
down the number of cripples during open seasons. Every big game hunter wants his rifle 
in as near perfect condition and sight alignment as possible; a rifle range is the place 


find out. 
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seldom that any go to the troubk 
Even with the proper informatio, 
at hand, it is tough to apply it 
any but a regular rifle range wher 
distances are predetermined an 
facilities are available for pro 
testing. At the Nescopeck range, , 
20X spotting scope makes it easy to 
call each shot from the shooting posi 
tion and to eliminate much footwor 
checking targets. 

Although the club makes no charge 
for this service, it is not often thy 
a hunter walks aways without mak 
ing a contribution to the treasury, 
The satisfaction that comes with 
carrying a gun which one knows ty 
be in as near perfect condition x 
possible is worth much to the felloy 
who regards his hunting as a spon 
rather than a means of obtaining 
meat. His affection and respect for 
the very game he seeks, plus the de 
sire for only the best in equipment 
makes the dollar or two he donatg| 


for this service a small token fo 
value received. 
The accent upon rifles here js 


made only because it is mechanically 
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ible to improve the shooting ac- 
curacy of such firearms. However, 
shotgun sighting 1s equally import- 
ant for the hunter who does not own 
q rifle. The word “sighting” is used 
alone in this instance because few 
shotguns have any mechanical ad- 
justments to alter the sighting ap- 
ratus. One exception to this is the 
telescope arrangement which is simi- 
lar to that used on rifles. 

Only the owner can usually receive 
any benefit from sighting a shotgun, 
for the adjustment here is a visual 
one. It must be carried in the mem- 
ory rather than by mechanical means. 
Yet, the sighting is no less important 
than sighting in a rifle. In fact, it is 
even more important since a shot- 
gun is far less accurate than a rifle. 


Nevertheless, the use of slugs in 
shotguns for big game cannot be 
discounted. They are very effective 
at short ranges both from a stand- 
point of doing real damage and in 
providing considerable shocking 
power. 

By using a bench rest to test the 
impact point of a shotgun using 
rifled slugs, the owner can learn how 
to hold to obtain the best results. 
Using the finest slugs available, it 
should be possible to group them in 
a five-inch circle at 50 yards using a 
bench rest. The important thing for 
the shooter to learn is how to sight 
his particular shotgun to obtain this 
pattern. Since the rifling is on the 
slug rather than in the shotgun bar- 
rel, the barrel serves primarily as an 
aiming device and a chamber to per- 
mit the powder to build up its maxi- 
mum driving force. 

As an aside, it should be noted 
that the old style ball bullets are 
obsolete when performance is com- 
pared to the rifled slugs. In fact, ex- 
tensive tests by ballistics laboratories 
have shown that the slugs are more 
accurate at 100 yards than the balls 
are at 50. Further, the mushrooming 
tendency of the slugs makes them 
capable of much more damage than 























TWENTY POWER SPOTTING SCOPE. 
makes the targets look like these at 100 
yards. By marking hits and making neces- 
sary adjustments in the sights, you can 
make good rifles better. 


their predecessors. Incidentally, rifled 
slugs will not “shoot out” chokes or 
harm barrels in good condition, de- 
signed for maximum loads and of the 
same gauge and chamber length. as 
the shell used. Damascus barrels, of 
course, are out. 

“Well anyway, I hit him,” is a 
statement frequently heard boastfully 
from those who have failed to bring 
down the quarry at which they shot. 
Actually, they should be ashamed to 
admit that they were close enough 
to score without making a kill. Any- 
one who has hunted for any number 
of years knows that even game which 
is fatally wounded will often travel 
long distances before succumbing to 
the effects of the shot. 

Those who put their dependence 
upon long shots and the ability to 
empty their guns in a hurry are re- 
sponsible for most of the cripples 
which plague the conscience of all 
who hunt big game. Each of us 
recognizes the possibility of wound- 
ing game without killing it. Those 
who feel it most keenly are the ones 
who try hardest for maximum accur- 
acy rather than maximum firepower. 
The finest hunters and sportsmen 
are they who recognize their own 
limitations as well as those of their 
firearms and strive for shots which 
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put no strain on either. They may 
be once-a-year woodsmen or rifle 
range experts. For, all of what has 
been said to this point is wasted 
upon the fellow who does not apply 
it with common sense. 


In striving to cut down on cripples 
and to lessen the number of dis- 
appointments for hunters, there are 
a few other important points to 
consider. 


One of the most important is the 
matter of borrowed rifles. There are 
two very good reasons why rifles 
should seldom be loaned. First, a 
rifle will not necessarily shoot the 
same for two different people because 
of physical and visual differences. 
Secondly, you never know how your 
gun has been handled between the 
time you loan it and the time you 
get it back. Last minute scrounging 
to find a gun for Cousin Calvin com- 
ing in from Jersey on the late plane 
may mean a dead hunter, a gut-shot 
deer or simply a crestfallen Calvin 
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on the morrow. If Cal can’t bg 
his own gun or arrive early eno 
to get in some practice with a bg| 
rowed one, let him stay home, 

Another extremely important Poin, 
is the matter of rifle care. Watch; 
how some hunters pile their guns » 
gether in a car trunk or on the bag 
seat is enough to make the late Day 
Crockett turn over in his grave, | 
carrying case is cheap _ insurang 
against bent or moved sights. Bye 
with a case, reasonable care shoul 
be exercised to ensure that some du} 
foot won't trample your sights out¢ 
alignment. 

Aside from the fact that it j 
dangerous, a rifle should never 
leaned against a tree or a rock, | 
fall, if it doesn’t blow someone 
foot off, may knock the sights out ¢ 
adjustment. The hunt might be di 
maxed by a bad miss at a deer or; 
bad hit on some hunter. 


Last and most likely misleading of 
the points to consider is the matte 
of “factory sighted’’ rifles. Certain 
the factory will do everything to en 
sure that your new rifle comes to you 
in the best condition possible. But 
it cannot ensure that the rifle whic 
meets specifications on the factoy 
range will meet the specifications o 
your particular vision. No two shoot 
ers have identical eyesight. 

So, in total, trust nobody but your 
self to make certain that the gu 
you take to the woods on the fin 
day of the deer or the bear season 
will perform properly for you. Whet 
you line up on the shot of a lil 
time, you will want to do so with 
confidence that everything has beet 
done up to that point to guaranttt 
that all mechanical requirements for 
success have been met. 


Then, as you squeeze on that trig 
ger, the rest is up to you. 
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The 


Basset Hound 


By Dave Fisher 


URING the past few years, this 

age-old hound has been steadily 
growing in popularity and is prob- 
ably considered by many as the most 
distinguished looking member of the 
hound family. 

In appearance he is somewhat a 
composite of several breeds, having 
much the coloring of foxhounds, the 
head of the bloodhound, the running 
gear of an over-weight dachshund, 
and an extra long, heavy body. In 
action, however, the Basset belies his 
looks, being considerably more agile 
than his looks would indicate. 

The breed, a very ancient one, 
flourished in Belgium and France, 
where it is claimed they originated; 
being developed through the crossing 
of the old French bloodhound on 
the white hounds of the Abbots of 
St. Hubert. The hounds of St. Hubert 
were used for hunting in very heavy 
cover, and a dog which held his nose 
close to the ground, because of its 
short legs, was preferred to those 
with longer legs. Through selective 
breeding this shorter leg was inten- 
sified and the crooked forelegs de- 
veloped. 


The first of this breed appeared 
in England somewhere around 1865 











































or 1866, when the Comte de Tour- 
now sent Lord Galway a pair of 
hounds, which were named Basset 
and Belle. Some of their offspring 
were sold to Lord Onslow, who added 
to his pack from the kennels of the 
Comte le Contealx. Some of these 
hounds were imported to America 
and crossed with some earlier impor- 
tations from Russia. From _ these 
breedings came the American Basset, 
heavier and more sound in limb than 
the lighter French type, and a bit 
more compact. 


In America they are bred to a strict 
standard under the rules of The 
Basset Hound Club of America as 
well as the local or state clubs. In 
Pennsylvania it is The Susquehanna 
Basset Hound Club, Mrs. Dorothy H. 
Bowers, Secy., R-1, Lancaster, Penna., 
and in the Keystone State we have 
a number of top quality Basset 
breeders. In height the Basset runs 
from 10 to 14 inches high at the 
shoulder. Over 14 inches is taboo. 
They are extremely well muscled 
hounds, with round and well-filled 
hind quarters. Weights may run from 
25 to 50 lbs., altho some will weigh 
as much as sixty pounds when 
mature. They are exceedingly sturdy 
in bone structure. Ears are long and 
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draped, setting low on the head with 
a spread of twenty inches and more. 
Forelegs are crooked, with half to 
full crook, heavy boned and with 
well padded feet. 

The tri-color is probably the most 
predominant, but like in beagles or 
any other hound, any color is accept- 
able. From solid blankets through, 
reds, creams, ticked, lemon-and-white, 
bluish-gray, almost any color. 


They are extremely steady, accurate 
and painstaking trailers with a most 
excellent and remarkable nose. Like 
most of the hound breeds they can 
be trained not only for rabbits, but 
for pheasant and grouse. They are 
easily taught to retrieve. Lest some 
of you think their short legs would 
deter them from running hares on 
snow, let me state right here that 
in the Adirondacks of New York 
they run them on hare in very deep 
snow quite successfully. Probably with 
the exception of the bloodhound, no 
breed can lay claim to greater scent- 
ing ability. 

You will find them of excellent 
disposition. They readily take to 
training, and if worked by a single 
person, soon become a one-man dog. 
They are quieter than most other 
hound breeds in the kennel. The 
Basset is well disciplined and will 
hunt—single, brace or pack. 
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He is quite intelligent and 
with a kindly disposition and forlon 
look that makes him a loyal and like. 
able hunting pal. They are affectig, 
ate and make wonderful ts fy 
children. One outstanding characte, 
istic is the voice of this breed 
and resonant, their bell-like noj 
makes the most beautiful music j 
the field and carries well, A pack ¢f 
Bassets is something to really see ay 
hear. They are often thought to 
slower than the Beagle, yet many fo, 
hunters prefer them to hunt fox, 

The Basset is a hound of 
dignity, but when in action he; 
every inch a real workman. Ny 
many field trials are as yet held fy 
the breed but they are on the jp 
crease with new clubs being startel 
in many states. They have th 
stamina and endurance to run aj 
day and breed true to type. 


Often this breed is called “bend 
leg beagle” in error. Bassets are not 
usually sold on trial as are som 
other breeds because of their special 
characteristics and loyalty to master 
They seldom will go to strangers but 
stay and hunt with and for YOU. 
They have been known to run a 
long as 27 hours on the non-holing 
“snowshoe” (varying hare). Since the 
breeders of the Basset have held 
high quality standards you will find 
them hard to find and the pric 
fairly high. Puppies usually start a 
around $75 to $100 at 6 to 12 weeks 
of age, and older dogs proportion 
ately higher. It is extremely difficult 
to buy a started or running hound 
from a breeder. We have alway 
recommended to the sportsman that 
he should buy a pup anyway, in any 
breed, and train it himself. It wil 
then be trained to suit you and you 


Photo by Dick Selleck. 
BASSET FEMALE Fetherolf's Brandy, 
sired by Fd. Ch. Pounder Il x Fd. 


Tulpehocken Peg. This fine basset is owned 


by Wampum Kennels. 
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will have learned more about the 
outdoors, more about the dog itself 
and will have also done a good job 
for your improved health. 

I want to repeat: Bassets can be 
trained to hunt most any kind of 
game—cottontails, hare, pheasant, 

ouse, fox. They will retrieve much 
of your wounded game and so are 
conservationists as well. 

Bassets are somewhat slower in 
starting than other breeds, altho there 
is the exception to the rule. In buy- 
ing you want to be sure to buy from 
a Breeder who hunts with his hounds, 
unless you are interested in showing 
dogs more than hunting with them 
or attending field trials. Don’t expect 
your Basset to be as fast as a Beagle 
and don’t try and hunt the two 
breeds together. I’d suggest if you 
are interested in buying a Basset that 
you purchase one around the age of 
four months. In the Basset, the re- 
sults are in the training and con- 
ditioning, not the length of its legs. 
If you decide you want a Basset you 
will be making no mistake. 
























Photo by Dick Selleck. 

MALE BASSET “Tulpehocken Lead, field 
trial winner owned by Wampum Kennels, 
displays the famous long ears and _ short 
legs of the breed. Bassets come originally 
from France and Belgium where they were 
used to hunt in very heavy cover. Like 
most of the hound breeds they can be 
trained not only for rabbits but for 
pheasants and grouse. 



















HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS 


During the 1956 hunting seasons 45,851 acres of undeveloped land in 
eleven of Pennsylvania’s State Parks will be opened to hunters. This is an 
increase of 3,660 acres over the amount of land in the parks opened last 
year. In making the welcome announcement Maurice K. Goddard, Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Department of Forests and Waters, urged hunters “to 
use extreme care with firearms and archery equipment since these are 
public park areas.” He also advised caution regarding fires, which are not 
permitted except in park fireplaces. 

The different areas will be posted with signs to clearly indicate where 
hunting is sypreminres Individual state park maps showing allowed hunting 
areas may be secured at the park ofhces or by writing the Department of 
ae and Waters, Division of Recreation, Harrisburg, the announcement 
said. 


The names and locations of the state parks in which hunting is permitted 
follow: Big Pocono, Monroe County; Blue Knob, Bedford County; Cook 
Forest, in Clarion, Jefferson and Forest Counties; French Creek in Berks 
and Chester Counties: Hickory Run, Carbon County; Laurel Hill, Somerset 
County; Raccoon, Beaver County; Ricketts Glen in Sullivan and Luzerne 
Counties; Tobyhanna, Monroe County; Chapman Dam, Warren County; and 
Shawnee, Bedford County. 
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Quail and Their Sleeping Patten) 


By W. O. Mitchell 
County Agricultural Agent 


Clearfield, Pennsylvania 


IFTEEN generations of artificial 

incubation and brooding has not 
allowed the sleeping pattern of quail 
to be lost according to experiences 
on the Orvis Gulich Game Bird 
Farm, Wallaceton, R. D., in Clear- 
field County. A picture taken at night 
on March 1, 1956 when the tempera- 
ture was well below freezing illu- 
strates this fact. 

The following is of interest in 
connection with this picture. These 
young Bob-White Quail were hatched 
in the spring of 1955 in an incubator 
and brooded with an electric brooder. 
Their ancestors for at least 15 gener- 
ations were similarly reared. When 
night time comes these artificially 
propagated birds form the same covey 
sleeping pattern as their ancestors 
have done—for centuries before them. 

Habits or behavior of birds fall in- 
to two classifications: Those that are 
inherited, and those that are taught 
to the young by their parents. Since 
no parent stock helped to rear this 
strain of quail for 15 generations, it 
shows that the sleeping pattern habit 
of quail is inherited. 


Why do quail form this pattern? 
Again there are two explanations. 
First, if a covey of quail is attacked 
by predators, the covey can scatter 
in every direction and better evade 
their enemies. Second, and no doubt 
the more important, when the quail 
group in this pattern, they can better 
preserve their body heat and main- 
tain their normal body temperature 
at 106 degrees F. 


Quail are sensitive to a drop in 
body temperature and death sets in 
when their body temperature drops 


below 99 or 100 degrees F. A ck 
examination shows that the birds 
this covey were employing numeroy 
principles to maintain their 
warmth as they nestled down th 
cold night. 

1. Their body feathers are pufigj 
loosely to form millions of dead a 
cells between their feathers. They 
dead air cells form a major part @ 
the insulating values of their plum 
ages. 


2. Whichever way the wind blow : 


the covey is facing the wind. Th 
wind hits the birds’ heads and thy 
cannot disturb the air cells amon 
their feathers. The efficiency of birds 
plumages during cold weather is r 
duced when the wind blows unde: 
neath the feathers. 


3. Their tails are overlapped to 
add additional insulation to their 
massed bodies. 


4. Body heat is transmitted from 
bird to bird. This mass of quail ha 
less surface exposed to the cold ait 
than if each bird was sleeping it 
dividually. 


Feed Is Source of Heat 

Feed that the birds eat is the sole 
source of their animal heat. A com 
servative estimate is: for every pound 
of grain or weed seeds that quail eat, 
as much heat is generated inside d 
their bodies as the amount of heat 
given off from one-third pound of 
burning coal. Each one of these little 
well-fed birds has a small but efficient 
heating system inside of their body. 
Their fuel is feed. 

Quail winter kill relatively easy. 
They are ground feeders; that is, they 
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Photo by W. O. Mitchell. 


COVEY OF EIGHT QUAIL are shown here in the famous resting formation even though 
these birds were artificially reared and have lived their entire lives in an open, wire-covered 


pen. 


pick most of the feed that they can 
reach from the ground. When snow 
is on the ground, they are handi- 
capped in getting their normal sup- 
ply of feed. Inadequate feed supplies 
when the weather is cold can cause 
quail to freeze to death. 

How much cold weather can quail 
stand when they bed down with their 
digestive systems well loaded with 
feed? These quail, if they desire, can 
bed down in a protected coop, open 
only to the south. A wire covered 
pen is attached to the coop and the 
quail usually bed down in the wire 
pen on the wire floor, or on the snow. 
Only during rains or sleet are they 
likely to bed down in the coop under 
the roof. 

During the winter of 1954-55 the 
temperature dropped to 20 degrees 
below zero. Gulich went out that 
night to see where the quail were 
bedding down and found them sitting 


outside on the snow showing no signs 
of distress. The next morning all 
were alive and spry. These quail did 
not freeze to death because they went 
to bed with ample feed in their crops. 
Each bird kept its “own home fires 
burning” throughout the night. 

Mr. Gulich has been raising quail 
for over 15 years. He says, “Never 
have any of my quail frozen to 
death.” They can always have feed 
in their intestines when the weather 
is cold. Wild birds may not be able 
to feed for several days at a time and 
it is during these periods that they 
can readily freeze to death. Wild 
game birds are not nearly as likely 
to starve to death during the winter 
from shortages of proteins, vitamins, 
and minerals as ira shortages of 
body heat. Figuratively speaking, they 
are more likely to starve during cold 
weather from want of feed to main- 
tain normal body temperatures. 
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How to Identify Fox Signs if 


By Larry J. Kopp 
Photos by the Author 


| hao dg ATION of fox signs is one of the most difficult subjell cts. 
explain on a printed page, even with photographs. It is difficult beg 
there are so many little, yet important, details which cannot all be recoq 
either photographically or in text. The subject is not complicated or be 
comprehension but I do want to make clear that what you see on thes 
pages covers only the most conspicuous and easily found fox signs. 
must be understood first. When you have mastered the ability to acc 
identify these, then you are ready to make a more thorough study off 
obvious signs, such as the imprint of one toe of a fox’s foot or a tiny p 
of a dropping left by a fox months before. I suggest you study the illu 
tions on these pages, compare them with any fox signs you may find, 3 
allow plenty of room for variations. 


GRAY FOX DROPPINGS a 
from one-half to one-quarter ind 
thick—about the same size as a 4} 
gauge shotgun shell. Color ra 
from black to grayish or brownish 
Contents invariably include numer 
ous fruit and berry seeds, particularly 
wild grape seeds. Normally the 
appear in from two to six individual 
pieces lying slightly apart, not ona 
pile like skunk droppings. Usually 
one of the pieces is much longa 
than the rest, often as long as all th 
rest put together. 





RED FOX DROPPINGS are at 
the same size as those left by 
foxes but they can usually be; 
tinguished from the latter by of 
features. They generally contain m 
hairy matter and small bones, of 
with chicken feathers, apple 
and undigested blades of grass. Col 
ranges from grayish to brownish, 
black. They are deposited in grd 
of from two to four individual pig 
lying slightly apart and are more 
less pointed at each end. 
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BOTH FOX SPECIES have the 
peculiar habit of depositing dung on 
| conspicuous rocks and other objects 
| along their travel routes. When such 


droppings are found, you may be 
reasonably certain they were left by 
foxes, not dogs. 


RED FOX TRACKS are about 
two inches long and about one and 
five-eighths inches wide. In very soft 
mud, tracks may appear somewhat 
lager. In firm mud they appear 
normally; in very solid mud, smaller. 
They also appear smaller in a light 
coating of dry sand on hard ground. 


GAME NEWS 


GRAY FOX TRACKS measure 
about one and one half inches, in 
both width and length. This gives 
them a roundish appearance and they 
are thus easily distinguished from 
tracks made by a red fox. Size varies 
according to soil texture. 


DISTANCE BETWEEN TRACKS 
of foxes loping along at a normal 
gait is about twelve inches, varying 
of course according to the size of the 
animal and how fast it is moving. 
A small fox, or one walking along 
at a slow pace, might leave tracks 
only eight inches apart. 
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DO YOU SEE RED? 


Search for the color of garment that will provide hunters the pre, 
safety continues. In a recent test conducted jointly by the National } 
Association, the California Department of Fish and Game and the Califon 
Optometric Association bright yellow appeared to be the most readily yigj 
under all light conditions. 


In this experiment Army personnel participated for a three-day per 
The men were divided into two groups of ten each. One group had nom, 
color vision; the other had varying degrees of defective color percept 
The tests were conducted in typical deer territory. 


The report of the incomplete tests indicated fluorescents showed up 
during bright daylight but were hard to spot in early morning and eyenjy 
Bright yellow was unanimously chosen as the color easiest to spot. heel 
findings are somewhat at variance with tests conducted in Pennsylvagj 
In this state tests found that fluorescent fabrics, — the oranger 
“fireglo” type, showed best in poor light. Local and seasonal conditig) 
probably affect the safety value of different colors in different areas, 

At any rate, sportsmen are indebted to the different groups who combiyf 
their talents in the interest of the safety and welfare of hunters. As 
result of color testing research of this kind hunting clothing can be ma 
of colors or patterns that will make it immediately apparent the wea) 
are humans, not game. ' 
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Y, Your V kameber Up? 


Your GAME News number, we mean! Take a careful look at the mailim) 
label for this issue. The number printed in the upper right corner will _ 
you when your present subscription expires. The first digit indicates th 
month (1 for January, 12 for December) and the other two numbers signif 
the year. And, please, send us your renewal order at least 45 days in advance 
we don’t want you to miss a single copy of your magazine. The subscription 
blank printed below for your convenience makes it easy to keep GAME Kin 


coming! 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS SUBSCRIPTION ORDE 
Please renew my subscription for GAME NEWS as follows: 
$1.00 per year $2.50 Special Rate for Three Years 
Name ..... Rings Voces veaecs 


Street or R. D 
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Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—Leroy Gleason, Supervisor, 21414 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon 
Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROBERT E. LATIMER ...... venbsavccsseced eens s WCGOM COoOraeniter 
GEORGE WELLER ........... NY ...... Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 
EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenksville 
Phone: 2351 
WESTERN GAME FARM-—Isaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3323 
LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 2500 


STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyaisock 2369 
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A GUIDE TO THE IDENTIFICATION 
OF FHE WOOP PUCK 


HEAP APPEARS 
LARCE BECAUSE 


Tht 19 LONGER ELA PAT - CCNre oem 
F ‘ f ~ re va 
THAN AVERAGE Shah ae “7 AN ae 


NMA LE AAS CAUPY Pl 
CONSIPEREP MOST BEAUTIFULLY 
NORTH AMER/CAN WATERFOWL, 
CRIES, HOO-EEK, HOO-EEK* 
WHEN STARTLED. 


FEMALE v4 oes 
SROWNM/SH CRAY E/RD, WHEN 
STARTLED CRIES, C-R-REK 
CREEK", 


THE WOOP DUCK 
PREFERS FOREST= 


BSORPEREDP FONTS 
AND STREAMS. NESTS /N HOLLOW TREES ANP FEEDS 


HEAVILY ON BERRIES, ACORN AND SEEPS, AS WELL AS ON 
AQUATIC PLANTS, 





